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* Not enjoyment and not sorrow^ 
Is our destined end or way^ 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day * 



A STORY OF TWO YEARS. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

I 

' Sick of that strange disease, 
Thy neighbour's health.' 

|ND what of Rose ? 

We left her and her mother starting for London, 
en route for some Continental resort, the one 
drop of sweetness in Rose's cup of poverty and bitterness 
being the fact that Captain Egerton was also leaving 
Lonshire, and was actually to be their travelling com- 
panion to the great metropolis. She resolved to make the 
best of her opportunity, bift was somewhat hampered in her 
plans by her ignorance of Captain Egerton. True, she had 
studied him, but he was reserved in speaking of himself; and 
although she felt that his tastes led him away from ball-going 
and hunting, and lay, as she mentally expressed it, in the 'goody ' 
direction, she had not had sufficient chance to acquaint her- 
self with him so as to play her part becomingly. However, 
she had strong faith in her quickness of discernment and 
powers of fascination, and the journey was begun, on her part, 
with alacrity and hope. 

*Your friends are all sorry to part with you,' said Mrs. 
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Heywood as the train moved off from Kilbarton Station, and 
the Honourable Jack and Bruce waved their adieus, while Lady 
Morell, from the carriage, kissed her hand and flourished a 
large pocket-handkerchie£ 

^ They have been most kind,' Egerton replied. 

* Delightful house the Hall to stay in,' Mrs. Heywood con- 
tinued ' Everything that wealth and hospitality can give to 
make things pleasant' 

* Everything,' abstractedly. 

Mrs. Heywood arranged sundry small boxes and packages, 
when Rose suddenly exclaimed, ' I thought Gerty would have 
been to see us off She said she would. I wish I had asked 
Mr. Morell ; he knows all her movements, of course,' with a sly 
glance at Captain Egerton. 

'Possibly there was a new sauce to compound for the 
Colonel's dinner to-night ! ' said Mrs. Heywood. ' Everything 
must give way to his epicureanism ; it does seem too bad 
that an intellectual creature like Gerty should have to drag 
down her mind to such a low level' 

Captain Egerton was gazing out at the window on the scenes 
they were fast leaving behind them, nor did he cease to gaze 
until the train had carried them far beyond them all 

'Pretty county Lonshire,' Mrs. He3rwood remarked as he 
returned to the realities about him. 

' Most interesting.' 

' You are to be back at the Hall for the weddings, are you 
not?' asked Rose. 

' I scarcely think so. Some of my brother-officers will want 
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leave then, and as they have all homes and relatives to 
welcome them, they have a prior claim to a man that has 
neither.' 

* Gerty told me you were to be back.' 

This, as the reader may remember, was not true ; but Rose 
was not particular. 

* Did she?' with a sudden gleam of interest in his eye, 'and 
did she^-did she ' — 

' How would you like to assist at three weddings in a slump ? ' 
she continued, watching with snake-like intentness the expres- 
sion of her victim's face. 

' Thru weddings ? ' 

* I don't believe the Honourable Jack will wait longer.' 

* Poor Lady Morell will be happy at last,' said Mrs. Hey- 
wood ; * how she dotes on Gerty I ' 

Captain Egerton made no further remark, but took out a 
book from his bag, offering, at the same time, the Graphic 
and the morning newspaper to his companions. 

* Pretty cool,' thought Rose, who had settled herself for a 
long talk with him, but she smilingly accepted the papers. 

She was, however, less absorbed in her literature than he 
was in his, and continued at intervals to glance at him. His 
well-built figure, his military bearing, and his bronzed but very 
handsome face, with its quiet but firm expression, were exactly, 
she said to herself, her 'style;' while a beautifully shaped 
hand, which all unconsciously he displayed to advantage while 
cutting up the pages of his book, did not escape her observant 
eye. She gave the reins to her fancy, and pictured him in a 
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succession of circumstances, as, for instance, the general of his 
regiment, the baronet, the hero of his country 1 Alongside of 
himself and his successive titles and honours she placed her- 
self. How her beauty and her manners would shine in such 
free scope ! How proud she would be of him — ^almost as proud 
as of herself ! and what a lasting pity it would be, for his own 
sake, if he threw himself away upon some inferior being! 
All unbidden, Gertrude, in her dashing beauty, her fearless 
independence and truthfulness of character, and the evidently 
growing seriousness of her mind, stood forward in the eye of 
her fancy as she thought of Captain Egerton's wife to be. But 
a spasm of jealousy seized her heart, and a determination which 
had in these past weeks been growing, became fixed within her 
to supplant or out-rival her early and kindest friend. To back 
up this resolve, she conjured up or composed memories of 
fancied slights and unkindnesses ; and when, after what to her 
seemed an age, and not the Golden Age either. Captain Egerton 
closed his book, her heart was filled with envy and malice 
towards Gertrude. She would insert her poisonous inuendoes 
skilfully. He was not a man to be made to begin conversation 
when he chose to be silent, but once tackled in talk, he must, as 
a gentleman, listen to what she said. She was satisfied they were 
not engaged, and equally convinced that something was ajar 
between them ; and if a man has been slighted by one woman, 
she argued with herself, he is all the more susceptible of 
delicate and kindly attentions from another. His book, what- 
ever it might be, had improved his temper, she thought, he 
seemed ready now to talk to her. 
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He chatted pleasantly about the Continent ; and they told 
him their plans, and how they had fixed, after spending a few 
days in London, to start for Paris, en route to Zurich or some 
other quiet Swiss town. What would he recommend ? Garulee 
was let for two years, and Mrs. Heywood expressed her wish 
that her daughter should have the benefit of further residence 
abroad before the inevitable settling down to the cares of a 
household of her own. 

He inquired what particular line Miss Heywood was to 
follow during this Continental residence ; was it to study music 
or languages, or — 

Had both ladies spoken out the unvarnished truth, the 
answer would have been to pick up for Rose a rich husband, 
who would deliver them out of all their pinching pecuniary 
embarrassments, and place them in the position to which the 
young lady's great personal attractions entitled her. 

* I wish Rose to develop her talent for music. She knows 
most foreign languages perfectly, still one is none the worse of 
practice in them too, and this you never get anywhere so good 
as in the countries themselves.' 

*No, certainly.' 

* / should like to help in some mission, — ^if only,' with a 
modest blush, * if only — I were the least fit for it,' said Rose. 

Mrs. Heywood opened her eyes wide at this new and 
startling announcement from her frivolous daughter; but 
Captain Egerton did not notice this, and Rose went on, * I envy, 
yes, I envy those women who devote themselves to such work ! 
One sees some meaning in a life like theirs. Captain Egerton. 
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No reply. 

^ Or to be a nurse ! ' she continued, 'to be helping sick and 
wounded people,' with kindling enthusiasm, thinking how she 
must be touching Captain Egerton's sympathies by the vein 
on which she had accidentally struck \ ^ to bind up and heal 
our brave soldiers' wounds in hospitals, for instance, when 
carried from the field of battle. Mother, might not I go in for 
that?' Surely Captain Egerton would interfere to carry her 
off from such horrible scenes ; but he made no remark, and 
she rattled on, assuming that he was weighing her interesting 
words. ' Oh, do let me, mother. Perhaps you could tell us 
of some good training places ? ' addressing Captain Egerton. 

But he answered gravely, ' It takes much to nerve a delicate 
woman for such work, Miss Heywood ; the sights connected 
with a field of battle are terrible for her.' 

* Then you don't approve of women going to such places ? ' 
exclaimed Rose, a conventional smile covering the mor- 
tification she felt 

' I did not say so.' 
' But you don't think me fit for it ? ' 

' I did not say that either,' he answered, smiling in spite of 
himself. 

* Tell me,' she added in a low tone, — Mrs. Heywood was 
deep by this time in Punchy — * oh, do tell me. Captain Egerton, 
what you would advise me to do. If you knew how aimless it 
is to be going from one place to another, never taking root 
anywhere, and having no— what shall I call it ? — sphere, you 
would try and help me.' Something like a tear glistened in 
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her beautiful eyes as she fixed them on him, and Egerton felt 
his interest in this girl roused at last 

Ah, what pains he took with her ! He spoke to her in the 
guilelessness of his heart, believing that her cry for help was 
genuine, that no one had ever shown her the path of life! 
and that, in God's providence, they were thrown together 
that he might point out to her the one thing needful And 
faithful he was. It was probably, too, he believed, his last 
opportunity. 

* How short the journey has seemed ! ' said Rose, as in the 
evening they steamed into Charing Cross Station. * This has 
been one of the happiest days of my life. Captain Egerton,' she 
added sotto voce. 

' It has been most pleasant to me too,' he answered heartily. 

* I shall never forget all you have said to me ; you have 
made things so very plain.' 

* Shall we see you in town before we start ? ' she added. 
* Oh ! I hope so,' with a bewitchingly pleading look ; * and you 
won't forget the book you promised me ? ' 

He had merely recommended one to her, still he would be 
happy to give it to her. 

* We shall be at the Charing Cross Hotel for a few days,' 
Mrs. Heywood said. ' Do take pity upon us, and come in for 
an hour ; the trains run at all hours from Woolwich.' So he 
promised ; and on parting found himself pledged to appear at 
the hotel on a certain day and at a certain hour, *so that 
there might be no fear of missing him.' 

In the lift, of which Mrs. Heywood and Rose availed them- 
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selves to be hoisted up to their elevated quarters — ^they got a 
room high up, cheap— were two gentlemen and a lady. 

* Glad to get a peep of Egerton ! ' said one of the gentlemen 
to the lady, evidently his wife. * He has been on leave up in 
Scotland. He's to be in town on Thursday ; we shall see him 
then.' 

* Pardon me,' said Mrs. Heywood, in dulcet tones, 'he's 
coming to see us here on Wednesday.' 

She liked the look of these people ; they might be advan- 
tageous acquaintances, especially as knowing Captain Egerton. 
They bowed their thanks, and the gentleman remarked to 
the lady, * He had not heard of the serious illness of his uncle 
Sir Everard, and seemed terribly cut up when I told him of it. 
The news only reached the club this morning.' 

* Indeed,' said Mrs. Heywood, in the anxious tone of a 
relative. *Is he not expected to recover? where exactly is 
Sir Everard at present ? ' 

* He is in Paris, en route to spend the winter in Italy, but 
meantime he is detained there.' 

* He has his family and friends with him, of course ? ' said 
Mrs. Heywood. 

' He has his faithful vaJet ; but he is, as you doubtless know, 
an unmarried man, or rather, I should say, a widower.' 

*0h — yes — ^yesl' said Mrs. Heywood, who, although she 
knew Captain Egerton was heir to a baronetcy, was utterly 
ignorant of who or whereabouts the existing baronet 
was. 

Here the little party was let out at their landing-place, and 
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Mrs. Heywood and Rose proceeded alone some flights 
higher. 

•Who are these ? ' asked Mrs. Heywood of the conductor. 

* The Hon. Mr. and Mrs. Pierce/ the man answered, * and 
his younger brother, Mr. Arthur Pierce.' 

' Do they stay some time here, do you know ? ' 

* They've only come a couple of days since, and they gene- 
rally put up here for a fortnight or so.' 

* What a miserable hole ! ' exclaimed Rose, as the maid who 
had ushered them to their room closed the door behind her ; 
' and how saucy these servants are, if you haven't handfuls of 
money, or a handle to your name ! ' 

*Very.' 

* Oh, it is hateful to be poor ! ' 

' Most ! You had better take to your nursing,' in a mocking 
tone, * only Captain Egerton did not think you fit. How could 
you be such a hypocrite. Rose, as to talk in that goody way to 
him to-day ! It made me quite sick to hear you ! ' 

*If only some one would take us to the theatre to-night,* 
said Rose, ignoring her mother's words, and shaking out dresses 
and hats from her box. 

* I am too tired to go down-stairs even,' said Mrs. Heywood, 
on whom the parting from her home, and the debt-leaving 
behind, and the journey, and the prospect of a very straitened 
and uncomfortable residence abroad, told more than on her 
speculative daughter. 

* What a bore ! ' said Rose ; * I had set my heart on seeing 
these people in the salon to-pight.' 
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* Them ! thejr^ have a private sitting-room, you may depend, 
said Mrs. Heywood wearily. 

* So they will ; oh, well I well go to bed, and get a long rest, 
and be ready for to-morrow.' 

And the mother and daughter lost for a while 
their anxieties and schemes in the passionless land of 
dreams. 

Captain Egerton turned up at the hotel on Wednesday, and 
at Mrs. Heywood's request, introduced her and Rose to his 
friends the Pierces. Rose contrived to monopolize him for 
a good half-hour, questioning him about some of the many 
schemes for good in London, and about Mrs. Jones' work among 
the soldiers at Woolwich. * Oh, how I should like to see that 
lady!' she said with enthusiasm at the end of a long talk. 

* Mother,' addressing Mrs. Heywood, who was listening with 
becoming interest to the Hon. Mrs. Pierce's account of a 
Young Women's Christian Association just started in a West- 
End district of London, in which she took a prominent part, 

* wouldn't you like to see Mrs. Jones? ' 

'Mrs. who, love?' 

' Mrs. Jones, the lady who devotes herself to the soldiers at 
Woolwich^ with a slight emphasis on the word. 

* Oh dear, yes 1 ' catching up the cue, * but I'm afraid it would 
give Captain Egerton a great deal of trouble. Perhaps Mrs. 
Pierce would like to see her toa' 

Mrs. Pierce warmed on the subject, and before Captain 
Egerton left a party was arranged for Woolwich. 

* We have some cousins at Old Charlton,' said Mrs. Pierce, 
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* whom we must visit before we leave town. We could lunch 
there, if your friends/ bowing to Mrs. Heywood and Rose, * will 
favour us by accompanying us, and walk along to Woolwich. 
Perhaps,' smilingly, *you or Major Drew will give us tea. Captain 
Egerton, in your quarters ? ' 

Captain Egerton becomingly expressed the honour it would 
give them to see the ladies. Mr. Pierce and Arthur fell in- 
pleasantly with the plan. 

Rose, when parting with Egerton, contrived to say, * How 
good you are ! how can I thank you for the trouble you take to 
help me ! ' 

He seemed pleased with her enthusiasm about Woolwich 
and Mrs. Jones, and she felt that already some links of the 
chain with which she meant to bind him to herself were 
fastened around him. 

The visit to Woolwich was hardly to Rose's mind successful. 
Her estimate of everything radiated from self and reflected to 
the same centre. The day was cold and drizzling, which pre- 
vented her appearing in her new and charming costume, added 
to which, Minnie Gage, a young sister of Mrs. Pierce, for 
whom a holiday was got from school, turned up to go with them. 
She was, like all school-girls when let loose, 'in tiresomely 
high spirits,' Rose mentally pronounced upon her, *and 
horribly and selfishly exigeante^ Arthur was evidently of a 
different opinion, for he had eyes for no one but the pretty, 
fair girl ; and she, in the ease of conscious acceptability with her 
own home-people, was artlessly happy. She was not attracted 
by the strangers ; for Rose took no trouble to please her own, 

II. B 
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sex, unless they might be useful for her own selfish ends, and 
Mrs. Heywood was absorbed in Mrs. Pierce's interesting 
account of the Young Women's Christian Institute. 

* Min, you will see Captain Egerton tcxiay at Woolwich/ said 
Mrs. Pierce to her sister as they seated themselves in the train 
for Old Charlton. 

* Oh, I am glad ! ' said Minnie heartily ; * what a lot 
of crests he will have for me by now 1 And,' she added in 
a whisper, into her sister's ear, * he promised to show me the — 
th— e drummer's piebald, that will always march at the head of 
the troop.' 

*You don't mean to say you asked a V.C. man to collect 
crests for you, Min 1 ' interrupted Mr. Pierce, laughing. 

* Oh, but I did long ago ! and he gave me a whole boxful in 
the holidays, and said he would get more. Have you got any 
for me ? ' looking archly at her brother-in-law. 

* I leave all these charitable deeds to Franey,' glancing at his 
wife ; * no doubt she has a supply for you.' 

Minnie, who had begun by being the centre of attraction," 
held quite unconsciously the post of honour all day. Her 
gay spirits and fresh delight with everything were infectious. 
At Old Charlton she romped with the little cousins, and at 
Woolwich she had no sooner shaken hands with Captain 
Egerton, than she actually dashed into the 'crest' affair, and 
kept him explaining some interesting specimens he had collected 
for her for nearly half an hour. 

'Where are all the soldiers?' she at last asked Captain 
Egerton. ' I thought Woolwich was full of them. It is quite 
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a plain place, just like Garlands,' the county town near her 
home. 

*Ah, Miss Heywood!' he said, turning round and seeing 
Rose, who was waiting in gathering indignation to get her turn 
of him, 'this is the hour Mrs. Jones has her writing and 
arithmetic classes with the soldiers who are free, and she closes 
with a short Bible lesson. Would you like to go at once ? ' 

* Immensely, Captain Egerton, if you are sure it is not taking 
up your time.' 

They were standing in Major Drew's sitting-room, his wife 
having invited Captain Egerton and his friends to afternoon 
tea. 

*I cannot go myself,' said Egerton, *but Miss Drew, our 
Major's sister, has kindly offered to take you. Ah, here she 
is,' as a short, shrewd-looking lady of a certain age bustled 
into the room. She had a green leather bag in her hand, and 
peered sharply at Rose through her spectacles. 

After a brief introduction on Egerton's part, the lady said, 
' Now we must go. It's just the time,' taking out her watch, ' a 
minute to it, at least.' 

Rose, who felt as if she were following a guide into the 
Purgatorium, so little did she want to go to any classes or Bible- 
readings least of all, when Captain Egerton, whose company 
alone would have made it endurable, was not going, smiled 
sweetly, and expressed her sense of obligation to Miss Drew. 

As she was leaving the room. Rose heard Minnie say to 
Captain Egerton, ' How awfully good of you to remember your 
promise ! can we go now ? ' 
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And she caught sight of Egerton's animated, amused look, 
as with assumed gravity he replied, * An officer of Her Britannic 
Majesty's service forget his promise to Miss Minnie Gage? 
never ! ' 

Where in all the world were they going ? was the one thought 
of Rose's mind, as during the next very wearisome hour, seated 
beside Miss Drew in a quiet corner of the room, they listened 
to Mrs. Jones * holding forth.' While some of the men were 
writing, she gave a lesson to the others in arithmetic, her clear 
and simple teaching completely arresting the attention of the 
men. A quarter of an hour before the close, she opened her 
Bible and read a few verses, the men listening absorbed while 
she spoke to them earnestly about *the Captain of their 
salvation.' There was a strong bond between this lady and 
her audience, and the respect and affection they personally 
entertained for her was heightened by the interest she took in 
their wives and families. 

But why had Captain Egerton not comeVith her? was the 
burden of Rose's thoughts throughout ; and what a waste of 
time was all this stupid meeting, when she had come to 
Woolwich to see and be with him ! She, however, expressed 
her great delight at the whole thing, but nearly again overshot 
her mark, for Miss Drew, taking out her watch, assured her 
there still was time to assist at a similar class for history and 
geography in another quarter. But Rose, irritated almost 
beyond endurance, replied pleasantly that much, very much 
as she would like it, she felt it was her duty to rejoin her 
mother. She had lost the chance of being introduced to a 
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number of officers, among whom Minnie was sparkling as she 
and Miss Drew regained the Major's quarters; and Captain 
Egerton, who was polite and attentive in talking to her when 
she appeared, seemed, however, much more amused with 
Minnie's lively spirits and fun than interested in her and her 
talk about Mrs. Jones' * charming meeting.' 

In writing to Gertrude that same evening, Rose dilated on 
the events of the day, and on the evident admiration on 
Captain Egerton's part for Minnie, whom she characterized as 
'a flirting, scheming hoyden,' but between whom and Captain 
Egerton there was quite an understanding, and they were old 
friends and connexions. Indeed, Mrs. Pierce had hinted to 
her that Captain Egerton and her sister were fiancks^ and 
certainly their conduct at Woolwich could only be explained 
on this understanding. 

Captain Egerton appeared once again at the hotel before 
the Heywoods left. This time he was summoned by a note 
from Mrs. Heywood, telling him that they were starting for 
Paris, and asking him to come and tell her about pensions and 
hotels. It was a mere ruse to bring him again, for they had 
settled all their plans. Rose had, however, set her heart on 
seeing him again, while Mrs. Heywood was resolved to get an 
introduction to his uncle. Sir Everard, and felt she could bring 
this more easily about in casual conversation than by a point- 
blank note requesting this favour. 

The Pierces were gone, and Minnie was safe at school 
Rose looked lovely in her brown costume, her dark style of 
beauty being enhanced by the soft flush of excitement at his 
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coming. They were sitting in the library of the hotel when 
he entered 

'So you start to-morrow?' he said in a tone of too great 
indifference to please Rose. 

'Yes, we must get across the Channel before the snow 
comes,' said Mrs. Heywood ; * every one says we are to have a 
terribly cold winter.' 

* Paris will be cold' 

* Bitterly ; but it is nothing to those who are strong. How is 
your uncle, Captain Egerton ? ' 

'Considerably better, his servant writes me. I heard this 
morning.' 

' What a pity he should have been taken ill in Paris of all 
places ! ' said Mrs Heywood, who was delighted at the deten- 
tion. ' Can we take any message or parcel from you to him ? ' 
in a tone of assumed indifference. 

Captain Egerton paused, then said, ' How very kind of you ! 
He has a favourite little clock at Dent's here, being repaired, 
and Banks writes me that his master misses it, but won't have 
it sent in case of spoiling the works. He would not, however, 
object to it being taken by a careful private hand. It is the 
mere whim of a sick man ; but if you would be so really kind 
as to ' — 

' Pray have it sent to us,' interrupted Mrs. Heywood. * I 
shall take the greatest care of it, and shall forward it to Sir 
Everard at once.' 

' So many thanks,' said Egerton ; ' I shall write and tell him 
it is coming.' 
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What's in a clock? reader, perhaps you exclaim! Much, 
very much, in the hands of a clever woman of the world. 

Major Drew dropped in a little later by appointment with 
Egerton, and Mrs. Heywood having expressed a great desire 
to see Dord's pictures, the gentlemen agreed to escort the 
ladies to the gallery. The afternoon was fine, and they started 
walking. 

Captain Egerton was silent and abstracted, and Rose found 
it difficult to interest him. 

' I had a letter from Miss Ellerslie this morning,' she at last 
said, as she and the Captain followed the Major and Mrs. 
Heywood down Regent Street 

* Ah ! ' with a sudden light in his eye. 

* She writes such amusing letters ' — 
No reply. 

* She is cl — ev — er — do you not think ? It is just a pity she 
is so s o — satirical. She hits off people to the life. If only 
you could hear her do " Aunt Dorothy 1 *' It is quite as good 
as a play.' 

Captain Egerton did not speak. 

* What a pity Aunt Dorothy is not in town I She lives in 
Brook Street, and visits none but the upper ten. Oh, it is 
such fun to hear her talking of Lady this and the Duke of 
that 1 She doesn't care a pin's point for anybody unless the/ve 
a title of some kind or another. But all the EUerslies are — 
proud.' 

* Miss Ellerslie seemed to me singularly free of all that,' 
said Egerton, driven to defend Gertrude behind her back. 
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* Oh ! she has it all the same. She doesn't care to visit any 
but the klite of Lonshire, and the Honourable Jack is even 
more exclusive. So they are well matched for that' 

Captain Egerton winced, but listened in silence, while Rose 
went on — 

* He makes a fool of himself in his great devotion to her. 
Witness the Chemistry Lecture. I thought the Colonel would 
have been mortified by such an exhibition of his future son- 
in — his favourite Jack — ^but no — ^he accounted for it in some 
slip-shod sort of way, and the thing passed. I wish you had 
seen Gertrude a couple of years ago, she was so handsome I ' 

* WasV 

' /think her very good-looking still, but it's not the opinion 
generally. She has become — ^well, one must confess it — she has 
grown very stout' 

« Miss EUerslie ? ' 

*But perhaps you admire, eh — ^large women?' 

* Large-hearted, generous women, I certainly do I ' with some 
severity in his tone. 

*Do you think Miss EUerslie pr — etty?' 
' Pretty ! oh dear no ! ' 

* Sweet-looking — surely ! ' mistaking altogether his meaning. 
No answer. 

* She doesn't seem to be going in for a gay winter, at any 
rate,' Rose continued ; * but another such season as the last 
two or three would knock up any but a Hercules.' 

' Indeed ! ' 

* Lonshire is a very gay county. And then Colonel EUerslie 
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goes in for that sort of thing. He plays whist with his cronies 
while she is dancing and — ^a — nd flirting away. Lady Morell 
chaperones her, or Mrs. Yorke Ewing. She has everything 
in her favour, for these are our crack families. Ah, here are 
Clotilde Graeme and Mrs. Graeme ! ' as these ladies came out of 
a shop in Oxford Street 

The gentlemen were introduced, Captain Egerton as a 
friend of Miss Maitland. 

' How wretched poor Clotilde still looks ! ' said Rose as 
they parted. * She has never got over her terrible disappoint- 
ment' 

*She is pale,' said Egerton, *but has an interesting face. 
They go soon to St Helen's, I suppose ? ' 

* If Clotilde can help it, she won't She can't bear seeing 
Gertrude now, and she is so much with Miss Maitland. I 
don't believe Gertrude meant to cut her out, but she certainly 
did for poor Clotilde.' 

Rose paused. She hoped Captain Egerton would betray his 
anxiety to hear her tale, but he was provokingly self-controlled, 
so she went on — 

* They were engaged — yes, engaged — when Mr. Freer came 
to St Helen's to visit Clotilde, and be introduced to them all. It 
was winter, and we were all mad about skating. Gertrude skates 
beautifully — and — ^well, she threw her glamour round Mr. Freer, 
and he fell in love with her, Clotilde was blind to what 
every one else saw. At last the scales fell from her eyes. He 
proposed to Gertrude, and of course was scornfully refused. 
She had merely been amusing herself!' 
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* She did not know of his engagement to Miss — Clotilde ? ' 

* Perfectly. I'm merely telling you the facts because you 
might hear a worse version, and I don't want you to think 
hardly of Gertrude ; but she used often to talk about him to 
me, laugh at him behind his back, draw him on figuratively, 
as well as literally, to the ice. So she amuses herself with 
people for the time ! ' 

The Dor^ Gallery was inspected, but Captain Egerton was 
unusually taciturn, and did not * show off' his favourite pictures 
to advantage. The poisoned dart rankled at his heart and 
embittered his spirit. He longed to ask some explanation of 
the tale of wanton heartlessness to which he had just listened 
with such pain, to find out traces of remorse in Gertrude's 
heart for the injury inflicted, to draw out something tending to 
extenuate the part she had played. But he knew not how, 
and parted from the ladies with a dull weight at his heart. 

Rose knew all that his pained look betokened, and 
triumphed in her success. She was more deeply than ever in 
love with him, she assured herself; and if she felt less sanguine 
to-day of her own power over him, she was sure she had 
weakened Gertrude's. 

His coldness to Rose, whose thinly-veiled unfaithfulness to 
her fiiend disgusted him, only increased her passionate feelings 
towards him and her malice against Gertrude. The clock and 
the introduction were in her hands. * If I can't injure them in 
one way,' she mentally declared, * I certainly shall in another,* 
and her evil eye fell still more blightingly upon him as she 
marked him for her victim. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

' His nature is too noble for the world. 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder. His heart's his mouth. 
What his breast purges, that his tongue must vent.' 

ETWEEN Sir Everard Egerton and his nephew there 
was a breach. Captain Egerton was the son of 
his only brother, who had married against his 
imperious elder brother's will, and had drawn down upon his 
devoted head his lasting displeasure. Yet the object of his 
choice was, in all respects, a noble woman. An only child, 
and brought up in a luxurious home, she, in the sunshine of 
that home, and the deeper and richer glow of the love of 
Harry Egerton, knew not what sorrow meant. But a terrible 
reverse came. By an unfortunate speculation her father lost 
his all, and she, with her parents, was reduced to beggary. 
It was then that Grace Brealey discovered to those about her 
the stuff of which she was made, and stepped forth, as many 
another woman has done, from the shelter of luxury, to breast 
the storm and break its fury ere it should light on the heads 
of her broken-hearted parents. They removed to London, 
where she endeavoured to get teaching; and being highly 

27 
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accomplished, she, by the aid of kind and influential friends, 
got as many pupils as she wished. Harry Egerton stood by her 
side, cheering her with his approval, and blessing her heart with 
his lovej while his own spirit was nerved to redoubled exertion 
in his profession, the sooner to be able to offer her a home, and 
put an end to her toil It was just then that Sir Everard, full 
of ambitious schemes, returned with his regiment from India, 
and found his brother ' entangled,' as he called it, * with a lot 
of paupers.' Sir Everard was rich, and had his brother in his 
power. By their father's will, not only were the estates of 
Kalme attached to the title, which descended to Everard, 
but with the exception of a paltry annuity, Harry was left 
dependent upon his brother's generosity; the old baronet, 
at the dictates of his family pride, concentrating in his eldest 
son the means of sustaining with dignity the long hereditary 
status of the Egertons. 

He counted, too, on the good feeling of Everard, * to look 
after Harry ; ' but as too many in similar cases have done, he 
reckoned without his host 

In his pride and disappointment. Sir Everard gave the 
young barrister the alternative either of breaking off" this low 
engagement with * a poor governess,' or breaking with himself, 
his only and all-powerful brother. 

Harry did not think twice on the matter. His heart and 
honour were pledged to Grace, — he would sooner have parted 
with his own life than with her, — ^but it was a bitter, bitter trial 
to have the doors of his brother's heart and home shut against 
him. As all his friends predicted, blessed with the love and 
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sympathy of Grace by his side, he made his mark in his pro- 
fession. Three children gladdened their home, and were 
nurtured in the ' fear and admonition of the Lord.* After long 
and unremitting industry, Harry reached a high and honour- 
able place in his profession, and the noble character with which 
he began his career went with him through life. Just, how- 
ever, as he was plucking the fruit of the seed his patient hand 
had sown, and at a comparatively early age, death laid him 
low, and a few months later his faithful Grace followed him. 
They transmitted to their children, not great wealth indeed, 
but a good name, which is 'rather to be chosen than great 
riches.' 

One of the daughters had died before her parents, and the 
other did not long survive the shock of their death. Thus 
within a year young Harry Egerton was left alone, without a 
near relative in the world except his uncle Sir Everard. 
He had chosen the army as his profession, and had seen service 
abroad, highly distinguishing himself by his bravery. Yet 
when, flushed with honours, he returned home, it was to find 
the good parents, who had made it home, gone for ever, and 
his sister Mary on the very borders of the spirit-world How he 
clung to her ! how he watched by her and tended her 1 and 
how her sweet Christianity touched and impressed his heart ! 
Many a talk they had, and many a lesson he learned from her 
child-like faith and resignation ; and when she, too, bade fere- 
well to earth and its fading joys, it was, he felt sure, to enter 
upon the pure and lasting happiness of heaven. 

* Do you think, Harry,' they were her last words as h^ 
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rested her in his arms, and laid her dying head upon his 
breast, — * do you think it is true that our dearest friend will be 
sent to the gate,' glancing upward, *to meet us? If so, mother 
will be — ^b — e — meeting me !* 

A look of glory lighted up her face. 

*Yes, yes — ^Jesus — ^wi — ^11 send her — and, if I may, I — ^will 
be wait — waiting at the gate for y — ou ! ' 

He bent his lips on the dear face. She gazed at him with a 
look of unutterable love and peace, then closed her eyes, and 
drawing one gentle sigh, was gone. On the stone which 
marked the graves of all he held dear on earth, young Egerton 
caused the words to be graven, * These all died in faith.* 

He carried about with him in his loneliness the sweet 
and sustaining assurance that they were safe and together in 
the Father's house, and that they would be looking out for him 
to follow after them. Up to this crisis in his life Harry 
Egerton had lived for the present, and that only. He was 
upright and moral, honourable in thought and action, and a 
splendid soldier. His love for his parents and sisters was 
almost proverbial, and the distinctions to which he aspired in 
his profession were dear to him from the honoiu: they would 
reflect on them, and for the pleasure their sympathy and delight 
in his advancement would afford him. But now, ah, now ! 
surrounded with friends and admirers, with fresh fields of glory 
opening before him, his heart was crushed. There were none 
on whose love he had a right to count, none to whom he was 
indispensable. The place of his graves was the one spot on 
earth where his lone, stricken heart now felt at home. 
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Yet the path they had trod, the way by which they had 
entered in at the golden gate, was unknown to him ; and as, 
like the great Dreamer, he followed them, catching gleams of 
the city into which they entered, he wished himself there ! 
But how to follow them ? There was a felt gulf between him 
and them ; praise to God, not yet a fixed gulf. He was not 
yet a member of that household of faith, but, please God, he 
would be. And as he mused, the words which, in his pure 
and happy home, he had learned, and the sweet talks in 
the family gatherings round the fire on the Sunday nights, rose 
to mind. Then came the unquenchable longing to know his 
father's and his mother's God ; to know Him whosq presence, 
too, had cheered his sister in her lonely hours, and had nerved 
her to pass through death itself, in such simple trust of the 
home that was awaiting her on the other side. He began to 
read intelligently and prayerfully the Bible which had been 
her parting gift, and what an awakening took place within him, 
as taught by the Spirit of God he gradually came to feel that 
everything was subservient to the settlement of the great 
question between conscience and the Creator of conscience — 
his conscience; and as that voice of God within him made 
itself be heard accusing him, pointing to the sins of his life, — 
his life, so spotless-looking in other eyes, so black now in hiis 
own, — the great central truth of Scripture — substitution — became 
supremely precious to his heart To his surprise and joy, he 
found that * what the law could not do in that it was weak 
through the flesh, God sending His own Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flesL' Christ 
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' made sin for us,' ' made a curse for us,' became to him the 
* one thing needful,' and from henceforth young Harry Egerton 
was a 'new creature in Christ Jesus.' The thoroughness of 
his character, so distinguishing a feature of him naturally, was 
no less remarkable in his renewed life, while his 'sanctified 
common sense' kept him from running to unseemly extremes. 
To be a good soldier of Jesus Christ, and, following in the same 
gracious lines, to be a good and brave soldier in his Queen's 
army, became henceforth the aim of his heart and life. 

Meanwhile, Sir Everard, who had carefully ignored his brother 
and his family during the years of toil and struggle, found it, 
however, convenient, as they came to the front, to take a little 
condescending notice of them alL Harry's spontaneous feeling 
was to show himself proudly indifferent to such ungenerous 
conduct; but the peace-maker by his side brought other 
motives to bear upon him. An informal reconciliation took 
place — the past was left unchallenged, and Sir Everard patched 
up his remorseful conscience by taking considerable interest 
in his nephew's military education and career, fancifully 
deluding himself that young Harry's distinction was, in some 
way, attributable to his introductions and position. 

All this time he was living a reckless, dissipated life. He 
retired from the army, and spent his time between superintend- 
ing alterations at Kalme and plunging into the gaieties of a 
'man of pleasure' in town. He squandered his money in 
betting and horse-racing, and retired periodically to the 
Continent to retrench, reappearing at the London season with 
a somewhat cracked character, indeed, but with recruited 
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fortune. He had the entrie of the drawing-rooms of the upper 
ten, and scheming mothers flung their fairest daughters at his 
feet He figured more than once in the Divorce Court, and 
had reached middle life before he seriously contemplated 
matrimony. At last he fell into the meshes of a designing 
mother at Baden. The Countess Fliigen had come there, 
ostensibly for her daughter's health, but quite as much at least 
for the gratification of her own passion for gambling. 

She had discovered and crushed an attachment of long 
standing between Thdrfese, her only child, and a young 
German officer. Th^rfese drooped like a blighted lily, while the 
young soldier, in his grief and mortification, exchanged into a 
regiment under orders for foreign service, and a few months 
after tidings came of his having been killed in action. In her 
sweet and chastened beauty, Thdrfese was more than ever 
attractive, though indifferent to the admiration she received. 
Her spirit seemed broken,, and while her mother spent her 
days and nights at the gaming-table, she nursed her grief in 
solitude. 

At this juncture. Sir Everard crossed her path. He met 
the Countess constantly at the Kiirsaal, and one day when 
Th^rfese came there, — the innocent victim of a preconcerted 
scheme, — to meet her mother, he was introduced to her, and 
became enamoured of her charms. 

The Countess, regardless of the feelings of her child, urged 

on Sir Everard in his suit, satisfied that once she became the 

wife of this great English milord, all her vapeurs and melancolie 

would disappear. She gave a highly-coloured but quite false 
II. a 
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statement of the antiquity of their family, while the reluctance, 
the ill-concealed repugnance, of poor Th&fese to the arrange- 
ment, only quickened Sir Everard's determination to have her 
for his wife. She was * an angel of beauty,' he declared, and 
her spirit was so gentle that he felt sure she would never dare 
to disobey or disoblige him. Th^rfese struggled feebly for her 
liberty, but all her opposition was overruled, and the dreadful 
marriage took place. 

After a protracted tour in Switzerland, Sir Everard brought 
his bride to England, intending to show her oflF in the London 
season ; but the admiration she everywhere attracted made him 
change. He was unprepared to suffer the jealousy with which 
his own share in the intrigues of London society had made 
him familiar, and he carried her to Kalme. On one point he 
had been firm ; he would not allow her mother to join them 
there, to the great disappointment of the Countess, who had 
counted on sharing the honours of her fair daughter. Sir 
Everard, however, was tired of her ' yammering German tongue 
and fawning ways,' and whatever his past promises to her had 
been, declined the honour of her company. 

The 'rousing' which the Countess had assured Sir Everard 
would come to Th^r^se's spirits after her marriage had not 
begun even to appear. When they reached Elalme, Sir 
Everard was growing weary of her apathy, but hoped much 
from the effect on her of the stately grandeur of Kalme, and the 
pride of her position there. His madly jealous disposition, 
however, rendered her already melancholy existence still more 
wretched. He upbraided her with her obstinate dulness, and 
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threw the discovered shady status of her family in her teeth ; 
left her alone, debarred her from mixing in society while he 
was absent, and really seemed bent on driving the young 
broken-hearted girl to despair. Her life at Kalme, under the 
felt surveillance of an upper servant, was dreary in the extreme. 
Kalme, in its castellated grandeur, its fine but gloomy grounds, 
and its terrible isolation, became to her a sort of living tomb. 
If she longed for anything, it was for the sunshine of her 
Vaterlandy for the sound of her native tongue, for some drop 
of sympathetic love in her bitter cup. 

Yet her husband expected her to be gay and brilliant, when, 
worn out with his life of pleasure in town, he chose to return 
to Kalme. But this he could not command. Her gilded 
chains cut into the viials of her being, her heart died within 
her, she seemed to lose all interest in life. 

Occasionally, during these sad months, young Egerton visited 
at his uncle's, and then the breach between them opened. 
Sir Everard's cruel conduct towards this defenceless young 
stranger — ^his own wife, too — roused his nephew's chivalrous 
indignation. He ventured to remonstrate respectfully but 
plainly with his uncle. There was no one to stand up for Lady 
Egerton. Her mother had died. She was alone in the world ; 
her husband was now utterly tired of her, and had thrown 
off the thin mask which for a time veiled from her his true 
character. 

Poor Lady Egerton revived when her one real friend 
appeared, much as the fading flower revives when a soft 
shower drops upon it. But with his departure, her depression 
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deepened, and Sir Everard lost all control in his anger against 
her. His pride was wounded, his patience worn out, and he 
came to the unprincipled determination to be rid of his burden. 
He appeared suddenly at Kalme, after a protracted absence 
in London, and brought with him visitors of both sexes of 
more than doubtful reputation. A sudden rebound in Thdrfese's 
spirit made it leap up at this insult, as the light of a lamp 
flickers before it dies out. Without a word of reproach, she 
refused to receive his guests. In his rage and surprise, he 
stormed at her, scorned her, told her he was tired of her, 
accused her of concealing her low origin, and ordered her to 
behave becomingly to his guests, or to leave his house. 

Young Egerton was an involuntary witness of this scene, 
and his whole soul rose in pity and grief for the broken-hearted 
wife. As she glided from the room without a word, he could 
only seek out her own German maid, Gertchen, — a luxury which 
latterly, at his intercession, had been granted her, — and commit 
her mistress to her faithful care. Her apathy gave place to the 
wildest excitement ; all day long she roamed about her apart- 
ments, and at midnight a tiny mortal was ushered into the world, 
while simultaneously the poor young mother drew her last sigh, 
and fled out of it to, we trust, a better home. Sir Everard 
heard the news outwardly unmoved. That his wife's death 
was a relief to him, others besides himself felt; but not from 
any word unguardedly uttered by him could the real state of 
this man's cruel heart be learned ; probably his conscience was 
now so blunted that the pangs of remorse found no soft spot 
on which to fasten, and there was no room for repentance. 
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He never asked to see the child ; but when, some weeks after 
Lady Egerton's funeral, the offended nurse suddenly entered 
the library, where he and Egerton were sitting, with a little 
white bundle in her arms, and held it up in Sir Everard's face, 
he visibly recoiled from the sight. His rage that he should 
have a son, an heir, in whose veins such plebeian blood as 
y that of Th^rfese flowed, was not soothed by the spectacle of 
one of the very plainest babies that ever showed face in the 
world. Small, nay shrivelled in form and features, its eyes 
had a frightful squint, while a quite unnecessary crop of reddish 
hair already bristled on the small head. It cried and moaned 
piteously, and when the officious nurse attempted to place him 
in Sir Everard*s arms, he roared with a lustiness surprising 
from so tiny a pair of lungs ! 

* Take it away ! ' exclaimed Sir Everard, losing patience at 
last j then under his breath, * Hideous, hateful 1 ' and his heart 
steeled on the spot against the hapless intruder on his proud 
position. 

* Just feel his weight, sir,' said Nurse Morrice, turning with 
well-controlled rage from Sir Everard to Egerton, who received 
the child quietly into his arms. The sobs ebbed away, and a 
glance from the poor, tearful eyes into Egerton's melted his 
heart He bent his head over the little face, and a faint smile, 
like the ray of a winter setting sun, gleamed up into his, and 
bound his heart to the child. 

Sir Everard sat buried in gloomy silence for long after the 
child was removed ; then he started and exclaimed — 

* Harry, do you think that th — at — ^thi — ng will live? ' 
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'Live? yes.' 

' You must hate it!' 

* I ? Oh dear no ! I have quite taken to the little fellow.' 

* Are you mad? You don't mean what you say. Mark me, that 
small monster shall never be recognised as my heir ! I shall 
rid myself of it, and if you will help me to get it out of my sights 
out of my house, — ^make it as though it never had been ! ' 
grinding his teeth, and clenching his fist, — * you shall be not 
only heir of my title, but of my possessions which I alone 
have the right to will away, lands — all ' — 

' Is thy servant a dog that he should do this thing,' exclaimed 
Egerton, drawing himself proudly up, * and act a life-long lie ? ' 

* You are a simple madman ! ' cried Sir Everard in uncon- 
trollable rage. * I shall have to manage my own affairs, then,' 
and he flung himself out of the room. 

And manage his own affairs he did, how or by the help of 
whom Egerton did not know. 

But soon Kalme was shut up. Sir Everard went abroad, 
and for many months Egerton, who went with his battery to 
India, heard nothing, from him, and nothing of the hapless 
child. At last a rumour reached him that it had died in 
France. 

On Egerton's return to England, his uncle, who was then in 
London, sent for him, and patched up a peace with him. He 
incidentally mentioned that the child was dead, but all Egerton's 
inquiries on the subject were met by stem silence, and some- 
how his heart painfully misgave him. Egerton had won fresh 
laurels in the East, where his bravery marked him as a hero, 
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while his noble character, so full of humility and self-denial, 
adorned the Christianity he professed. 

On one occasion when reconnoitring with a handful of men an 
important hill-pass, — ^which the enemy was preparing to dispute, 
— ^preparatory to planting their guns, he was surprised, while in 
advance of his men at a sharp turn, by a detachment from their 
ranks. So narrow was the defile that only one could occupy it 
at a time. But there he stood, and with his own hand struck 
down one after another of the fierce foes, till the pass, by his 
unaided bravery, was in possession of our troops, and the blood- 
shed, which a more organized attack would have entailed, was 
saved. 

No wonder that Sir Everard was proud of his nephew, whom 
royalty itself delighted to honour ; nor was it surprising that, 
in the presence of such a man, his mean spirit and guilty 
heart quailed 

Egerton had just left his uncle's hotel one winter's after- 
noon, when, hurrying along the slushy streets, he felt a light 
tap on his arm. Turning quickly round, he confronted a 
neatly dressed young woman, who glanced respectfully but 
most eagerly up into his face. 

* Herr Egerton,' she said, * may I speak one moment viz you? ' 

He looked at her, puzzled for a moment, then — *Ah, 
Gertchen, is it you ! ' he exclaimed, as Lady Egerton's German 
maid stood revealed in the lamp^light. 

*I vant to tell you zometing; you must let me, please; 
vill you come viz me ? We are in small rooms in a small street 
oflf here,' and she led the way off the thoroughfare, away 
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into quieter, narrowing streets. Egerton followed with an 
anxious, doubtsome heart as to what he was to hear from this 
faithful creature. She threaded her way, going on before him, 
but every moment turning anxiously round to make sure he 
was there. 

At last she stopped in front of a green-grocer's shop, an 
alley at the side of which ran into a close, dark court. * Up 
here ! ' she said, as she flew into the first landing, and mount- 
ing a long stair, stopped at last, breathless, at a door. Gently 
applying a key, she opened it, and Egerton followed her into 
— darkness. The tiniest fire burned on the hearth, but she 
stirred it into a flame, and lit a candle. 

* Come ! * to Egerton, as she noiselessly opened a door into 
another room, and held the candle over a sleeping child. 

Egerton started. Th^rfese's little boy lay on a small, hard 
bed, as soundly and peacefully asleep as if surrounded and 
sheltered by the luxiuies of love. 

* How well he looks, Gertchen ! ' said Egerton, bending 
tenderly over the little man; *you have taken good care of 
him.' 

* Have not I ! ' she answered, well pleased ; * over too much 
good care as some on* thinks.' And then by the side of the 
sleeping child she told him the story of his life since they 
parted 

The nurse Morrice was largely bribed by Sir Everard to 
'take the child away.' The full significance of the words 
she understood, and she carried him to a small village in 
Normandy. Gertchen, whose heart clung to the child, and 
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whose, suspicions were painfully aroused, followed them and 
secreted herself in the village, resolved to watch Morrice's 
movements with the child. After a time, she was startled 
by seeing the child begin to droop, and by the evident fact 
of Morrice giving it less and less nourishment ; she recalled 
dreadful stories she had heard, and knowing how matters had 
been between Sir Everard and Lady Egerton, and his hatred 
of the child, she took serious alarm. Her senses were 
quickened — she became painfully on the alert Morrice 
drank, but amid all the horror of its situation the child lived 
on, and seemed as if it meant to live ! Things, however, were 
brought to a crisis by Gertchen hearing, on the occasion of one 
of her visits to the etage in which Morrice lived, the child cry 
piteously. Regardless of consequences, she rushed into the 
room just in time to see Morrice with a bottle of laudanum 
at the child's lips. 

* One thousand pounds,' Morrice was muttering, as if to 
brace herself to do the foul deed, — *one thousand pounds 
when — dead — ^ah ! ' — 

But a firm hand seized the arm stretched out to do the 
murderous act, and flinging her to the ground, Gertchen 
snatched up the child, and fled out of the room. 

Terror seized Morrice, and putting the deadly phial to her 
own lips, she fell into her last sleep ! 

Gertchen carried the child to 1^. neighbour's house, 
and returned to meet, as she expected, Morrice's revengeful 
rage. After waiting and listening till the long shadows 
deepened in the narrow street, and the stillness of evenmg 
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stole around, she opened the door to find Morrice — 
dead ! 

Gertchen, left alone, surveyed her situation, and made up 
her mind to return to England and seek out Captain Egerton. 
He was the one star in her dark night. 

Arrived in London, she went to his club, and was almost 
stunned by the tidings she there got, that he was abroad, and 
had left no address, this last being improvised by the porter to 
save the woman * bothering by coming.' 

Gertchen feared to discover herself and the child to Sir 
Everard. 

Among the pages of Morrice's Bible she had found, after 
her death, a letter addressed to Sir Everard, telling him the 
child was dead, and claiming the promised bribe. That letter 
she retained; but fearing further plots should Sir Everard 
come to know the child still lived, she secreted herself and 
him in these poor rooms, sewing for shops for their support, 
and spending any leisure moments in the vicinity of the club, 
where she knew Captain Egerton would be when he retiuned. 
Her persevering watching was this day at last rewarded — the 
object of her life was accomplished. In his hands she felt all 
would come right with her boy. 

*Sir Everard believes Anton is dead,' said Egerton, as 
Gertchen finished her tale. * He has just been telling me so.' 

^ Hopes he is, but he cannot belief nor know for an ascer- 
tainment. This letter did never come!' She placed it in 
Egerton's hands. 

* I hif slept viz it underbeneath ob my pill — o — und have 
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carri— ed it in much anxiousness, und now — ach, now it is 
safe!' 

*I shall at once let Sir Everard know he is alive/ said 
Egerton as he rose to go. * Trust me, Gertchen, to do everything 
for Anton's good.' 

' I trust you for all ! ' was her simple reply. 

* And you must get things to make you both more comfort- 
able,' he added, as he placed some money in her hand. ' You 
are a devoted and faithful friend, and now you must take care 
of yourself as well as of poor little Anton.' Egerton would 
willingly have met and fought an enemy rather than have 
approached his uncle on the subject of his child, but it was 
his plain duty, and he went straight at it Sir Everard's rage 
was terrible ; he anathematized Egerton as a disturber of his 
peace, and a spy in his affairs, and in fierce language vowed he 
would revenge himself upon him. He subsequently affected 
to believe that his nephew was the victim of a hoax ; but when 
Egerton produced a photograph of little Anton, with the 
unmistakeable squint. Sir Everard could not gainsay the fact 
of its identity, though he refused to admit it. 

*I have cast him off; I disown him utterly; I will have 
nothing to do with him — ^nothing ; he is to me as dead ; he is 
dead' (losing all patience); *his name is on the memorial- 
stone in the vault at Kalme. For mercy's sake, don't unearth 
him ; for your own sake, leave him in his grave ! ' 

Egerton waited till Sir Everard's rage had spent itself, then 
said, *You do not believe that, sir, and you are bound to 
own and provide for your child.' 
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Suddenly the thought came to Sir Everard that, by refusing 
to pay for the child, he should strengthen his position in his 
professed belief of its death ; also that, if Egerton thought of 
undertaking its support, he would tire of the privilege, and be 
* starved into surrendering,* so he answered, * I shall never pay 
one penny. I repeat my ultimatum : tell me that the child is 
dead, and you are my heir; persevere in your mad folly, 
take one step to make this confounded business known, and 
I shall manage to— ruin you.' 

It was to Egerton a quite unintelligible threat, but he could 
not make his uncle listen to him. He might have threatened 
to bring the matter into court, and to compel Sir Everard to 
take the custody of the child, but there were obvious difficulties 
in the way, if Sir Everard persisted in disowning it. It had 
been given out that the child was dead; few at home had 
seen it, fewer still would recognise it Sir Everard reigned 
despotic at Kalme, and his all but omnipotent golden bribe 
could coin lies or cancel truth at will Besides, he was under 
orders again for foreign service. 

*I tell you, Harry,* Sir Everard said once more, adroitly 
changing his tactics, ' if you make this business known, you 
will break my heart. I have been ill, and am far from in my 
usual health, and such a public disgrace will send me to my 
grave.' 

'Disgrace!' exclaimed Egerton; * there is no possible dis' — 
* You have plebeian blood in your own veins, Harry,' inter- 
rupted the old man with insolent scorn ; *you can't understand 
what wounded pride is. Why, our family boasts centuries of 
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aristocratic lineage; and to have myself deceived by that 
woman into marrying the daughter of a low German ' — 

' Lady Egerton graced your position, sir,' said Harry, break- 
ing in ; * I care not whence she came, she was a pure, beauti- 
ful, noble woman ! ' and his voice quivered as he recalled her 
mournful life and her premature death. 

* Aha ! you are her squire stilL You were always too prononce 
in your devotion to her ; so others as well as myself thought I ' 
with a sneer. 

* Sir ! ' with a look which made the old man quail. 

* Spare your righteous indignation — reserve it, at least ; you 
may want it all for another time. Meanwhile, pity your kinsman ; 
don't bring my grey hairs in sorrow to the grave.' 

Egerton looked at his uncle, grown old from his fast life 
before his time. Bring him to the grave whom he longed to 
serve and to lead into the path of life ! ah no ! and his mouth, 
though he did not say so, was for the present, on the sore 
subject, stopped. 

He determined to take on himself the entire charge of the 
child, and to have him educated in a manner befitting his real 
rank and prospects, cherishing the strong hope that one day 
Sir Everard would be proud of the son of whom he now 
laboured to rid himself. In his honourable integrity he kept 
his strange secret to himself. 

Egerton's first step was to remove Gertchen and little Anton 
from the unwholesome court in which they were, and to place 
them in nice apartments at Brixton, arranging with his lawyer 
to pay Gertchen a fixed and liberal sum. A very successful 
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operation on the child's eyes was a source of great joy to 
Egerton, and the change upon Anton's appearance was 
incredible. 

In due time Egerton sent him to a first-class school ; and 
always when in England managed to get leave when Anton's 
holidays came round, and had him to spend them all with him. 
What happy days these were for the boy! what stores of 
information he got ! what riding and boating they had 1 and 
how carefully he was instructed in those spiritual truths which 
were the support and sweetness of Egerton's own life. 

Gertchen got a situation in Paris, but every now and then 
during the holidays crossed the Channel to refresh herself with 
a sight of her * kndbe? He had just entered his teens when 
our tale begins, and had developed into a fine manly boy, of 
frank and open disposition, with quick perceptions and great 
aptitude for learning. 

Egerton saw little of his uncle during these years, but was 
invariably, if within reach, sent for in times of illness, or when 
business matters harassed him. For the first time since 
Anton's return to England, Egerton had spent his leave alone 
in Scotland with the Morells, where events so deeply affecting 
himself had transpired. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 




' I charge thee, fling away ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then. 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? ' 

RS. HEYAVOOD and Rose settled themselves in 
their accustomed /^«x/i:;« in Paris, — *in the Champs 
Elys^es,' they described it. More strictly speaking, 
it was a few streets off, and though rather important-looking, 
was but a second-rate house. 

The Chevalier Jacqueline and his wife, sort of hundredth 

cousins of theirs, who lived in the Avenue de , near the 

pension^ and who were in the forefront of fashionable Parisian 
society, took kindly notice of their * poor Scotch cousins.' 
Madame lent them her victoria and ponies for particular visits, 
and allowed them to refer themselves to the Avenue address 
as theirs when desirable. 

Two days after their arrival, Mrs. Heywood borrowed the 
victoria, and drove, accompanied by Rose, to Sir Everard 
Egerton's hotel in the beautiful Bois de Boulogne. Alighting 
in the court at the foot of the staircase, they were informed by 
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ih^portier that * Sir Everard avait la sante assez bien rktahlie^ 
and was * chez luU 

They ascended, and a servant having ushered them through 
a handsome corridor into a salon, left them to carry their 
names to his master. The room was furnished d Louis Treize, 
with its polished floor, soft hangings, and white-wood furniture; 
with shining mirrors reflecting each other, gilt timepieces and 
candelabra, superb china ornaments, and the most beautiful 
plants and flowers in profusion about the room. Warmth and 
luxury reigned. 

Presently Sir Everard entered. Mrs. Heywood introduced 
herself and Rose as friends of Captain Egerton, and explained 
how she had promised, on her word of honour, to place the 
cherished clock in his own hands, and none but his. She 
had come simply to fulfil her promise, and she delivered up 
most gracefully her precious consignment Sir Everard was 
meanwhile calculating how much of friends these two beautiful 
women were to his nephew. They were too gay and fanciful 
in their * get-up,' he concluded, to be exactly of his * style.' 
A leading question would decide. 

After thanking them in courtier fashion for their 'un- 
speakable courtesy' in burdening themselves with such 
a troublesome ^pacquet^ he said jauntily, but with a 
strong dash of sarcasm in his tone, *And how is Mr, 
Puritan ? ' 

* Ah ! ' catching up the whole situation, * he is — he seems 
well We are, however, but friends of yesterday ; I fear we 
can tell you little news of him.' 
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*The less the better,' muttered Sir Everard, almost in- 
voluntarily but audibly. 

'He has been up in Scotland on leave, and thinks his 
battery will probably be ordered to Africa or the West Indies.' 

* Ah ! ' with a look of relief on his handsome face. 

'But really we know very little of him, and we must not 
detain you,' rising as if to go. 

'Pray favour me with a few minutes longer,' said Sir 
Everard, 'Are you ladies to be in Paris some time?' 
glancing towards Rose. 

'We have only just come, and it depends on my mother's 
health a good deal,' said Rose naively, * how long we remain. 
We are en route for Rome or Switzerland.* 

' How curious ! ' said Sir Everard ; 'it is the same with me. 
I have been detained here by illness from proceeding to 
Rome, but I am grateful for the detention, which gives me 
the pleasure of making your acquaintance, ladies,' and he 
bowed towards them in courtly style. 

* Do you play billiards ? ' he added. ' We have a fairish 
table, and as I am deterred yet from going out after sunfall, 
many of my friends come in the afternoon for billiards and 
music.' 

* I just know the game a little,' said Rose, ' but I am most 
anxious to improve.' 

* Honour me by joining us, pray.' 

* The ponies will resent our keeping them standing so long,' 
said Mrs. Heywood, with her usual tact, appearing to hold 
back from what she was longing to plunge into. 

II. D 
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* Ah, well,' glancing at a timepiece, * give them a turn round 
the Bois, and come back here. It will be a real charity to 
your countryman. I get tired — upon my honour I do— of the 
yammering French tongues for ever about me.* 

'Oh, be joyful I' exclaimed Rose, as they drove away. 
' What a godsend that clock was ! You have managed well, 
mother. We have got the entrke into the joUiest house, I 
believe, in Paris. Madame Jacqueline told me that the old 
fogey is a millionaire, and that all the ladies are setting their 
caps at him. Sha'n't we be up a peg with her when she hears 
we are so immediately asked to visit him ! ' 

' There is evidently not much love lost between him and his 
nephew,' said Mrs. Heywood. 'I wonder exactly what the 
coolness is about.* 

* Captain Egerton was very anxious about his illness,'said Rose. 

* Naturally ; why, he succeeds Sir Everard.' 

* That's his anxiety ! ' 

* Of course. You didn't suppose he wanted him to get 
well, did you?' 

* Really, I did ; he looked so cut up about him, and said he 
was arranging to come over should his uncle send for him. 
How I wish he would ! ' Rose added heartily. 

* You may save yourself the trouble of any such wishes. If 
ever man loved woman. Captain Egerton does Gerty.' 

An evil scowl darkened Rose's face. She bit her lip till the 
blood started, but did not speak. 

'Besides,' continued her mother, anxious to mollify her 
offended daughter, * what would you really get in getting him ? 
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It turns out, from Mrs. Pierce, that he has very little patrimony. 
Lady Morell makes such jumbles about people. You know 
what an officer's pay is, and he has some poor relative or other 
whom he supports.* 

Rose felt in her heart of hearts that Egerton and his pay 
would be a richer prize than any other man with his hundreds 
of thousands. Ambition, however, clamoured for wealth, and 
position, and power; but her comparisons were presently cut 
short as again the victoria stopped at Sir Everard's door. 

A very befrizzled and befrilled dowager, Madame le Blanc, 
a convenient * cousin ' of Sir Everard's, acted on such occasions 
as hostess, and greatly enjoyed the post of honour. To her 
Mrs. Heywood and Rose were presented by Sir Everard, who 
felt proud of his countrywomen, and in the course of the 
afternoon devoted himself much more exclusively to Rose 
than was at all agreeable to his other lady guests. 

*Do you play chess?' Sir Everard asked Rose, as they 
sipped their coffee. 

She observed he did not join in billiards. 

* I scarcely know it,' she answered. 

* It suits me better than the table since my late illness,' Sir 
Everard went on to explain. * The doctor says I must creep 
before I walk, and that I will be all the sooner well.' 

* I should much like to improve,' said Rose, as she glanced 
at a chessboard. * I have almost forgotten the moves.' 

* Let me refresh your memory,' said Sir Everard, drawing a 
small table before them, and placing the men. 

The lively rattle of the French ladies, i& they laughed and 
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chattered with the gentlemen, wasx distracting enough, but 
Rose held steadily at her little game. Mrs. Heywood mean- 
while threw out her baited lines to some of the ladies of rank, 
fascinating them with her charming manners, talking of Sir 
Everard as an * old friend,' and of her thankfulness at finding 
him so much better, mentioning incidentally her cousins 
Jacqueline, and in the most degagk manner showing herself en 
rapport with gay Parisian society. Several of the ladies asked 
leave to call upon her at the Avenue, and expressed themselves 
as ravUs to have made her acquaintance and that of her 
beautiful daughter. 

In the intervals of Sir Everard's frequent relapses of illness, he 
held his matinks, to which his new English friends were always 
invited, Rose's real attraction to his hotel being the hope of meet- 
ing Captain Egerton on any chance visit he might pay to Paris. 

While often talking of leaving, they stayed on; and while they 
were * resolving and re-resolving,' Christmas arrived, bringing 
with it a few incidents materially affecting Rose. The one 
most full of interest was the coming of Captain Egerton. His 
battery was again under orders for foreign service, and he 
came to see his uncle before leaving. They met frequently, 
and the uncontrolled love and enthusiasm of her heart for 
Egerton grew and intensified. He was the hero of the English 
society then in Paris. Ladies dilated on his bravery and his 
splendid bearing and manners, while the men were proud of 
him, and predicted for him a yet more brilliant career. His 
modesty and unconsciousness formed a rare setting for such 
attractions. Besides, he was heir to his uncle's title, and no 
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doubt to his estates as well. In him became concentrated the 
love and ambition of Rose's heart He was besieged with 
invitations ; and Rose's heart beat enviously when she fancied 
any one of her sex found favour in his eyes. But this was 
not often the case. While courteous to all, he kept himself 
aloof from marked attentions, and his independence and in- 
difference to the court paid him only increased the eagerness 
with which he was sought after ; a man sanspeur et sans reproche 
was the universal verdict passed upon him. 

'Captain Egerton seems to have a great drawing towards 
the halt and maimed,' said a lady one evening to Rose, as they 
sat together at a soirte musicaie at the English ambassador's. 

Rose had come determined to make some way in his 
affections to-night The days were hurrying past, alas ! too 
swiftly for her, and she chafed under his coldness. 

* If ever you want to find him,' the lady rattled on, * look in 
some back corner, and you will see him explaining photographs 
to a neglected woman of sixty, perhaps, or shouting into some 
deaf creature's ear the outline of Tennyson's latest poem. He 
has the patience of Job. I declare, it makes one wish they were 
blind or lame, to be the object of his interest Every woman 
here to-night is dying, I suppose, to have him talk to her.' 

Rose, while thankful that this was the particular class to 
which in Paris he seemed partial, was angry that he made no 
exception in her case, and so seldom sought her out ; still she 
persisted in assuring herself that he admired and cared for her. 
She chatted gaily to the gentlemen who hovered round her, 
and at last, losing temper and patience at the apparent hopeless- 
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ness of seeing Egerton at all, she asked the Chevalier Picton 
to take her to see a statuette of the Prince Imperial, which she 
knew was in the recess where Egerton was in earnest talk with 
a very intelligent-looking but hump-backed lady. 

He did not observe her as, radiant in the flush of her gay 
evening dress, and leaning on the Chevalier's arm, she stood 
at last behind him. Having examined the statuette, she got 
hold of an album, and seating herself with the Chevalier by 
her side, began turning over the pages, not looking at the 
pictures, however, but listening to the conversation between 
Egerton and his companion. Miss Toinby was a sculptor of 
rising note, intelligent and intellectual, but hazy and unsettled 
in her religious views. What a fine face hers was, with its 
chiselled features and expression varying with her emotions 1 
and how it kept lighting up as she talked to Egerton and 
listened to his conversation. Her deformity of figure was 
terrible, and she felt it keenly. Many a time Rose had 
swept past her on such occasions as the present, as she 
sat perhaps solitary, or listening to the garrulous talk of 
some old * wall-flower ' who found it pleasanter to chat with 
her than to sit silent alone. Egerton had no martyr-look 
about him as he sat on and on with her. It seemed as 
great a pleasure to himself as to the talented woman he was 
cheering. 

'Another of my beliefs is in the triumph of habit,' he was 
saying as the eavesdropper glided into her seat. * Butter says, 
" Acts make habits, and habits make character, and character 
is the man." We have the making of ourselves very much in 
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our awn hands. As long as that beautiful figure of yours 
which I saw in your studio to-day was in plaster-of-Paris, in 
the first stages of its formation, you moulded it as you pleased, 
gave prominence to this feature, threw more into the shade 
that other, smoothed away hard lines, brought out others more 
conspicuously, and over and over again you went in your 
moulding-work till, satisfied, you transferred your image to the 
pure, permanent marble.' 

* Over and over, indeed,' remarked the little lady, 

* True genius,' said Egerton, smiling, * that over and over 
again.' 

'Many a dark, gloomy hour I have spent over it,' said 
Miss Toinby. 

*The flowers in sunshine gathered soonest fade,' said Egerton 
cheerfully; *but besides the gift to your fellow-creatures of 
such a beautiful work of art, think of the benefit to yourself of 
these habits of perseverance.' 

' Ah, but how much better the inborn genius which some 
have ! ' 

* Possibly, but at any rate ordinary talent with perseverance 
may reach the same platform with genius.' 

*Then the temperament, the character, is so different in 
different persons. The indolent, inert man can't help himself; 
it's his temperament, his character.' 

* Do not confuse the two,' said Egerton eagerly ; * tempera- 
ment and character are quite distinct Temperament is some- 
thing that, in one sense, we can't help. I have no more to do 
with my temperament than with the colour of my skin. If 
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my temperament is like gunpowder, — pardon the warlike illus- 
tration, — it only needs the match of temptation to be applied to 
make it blaze up. Its fire and passion are till then latent, 
perhaps unknown. Your temperament, on the other hand, may 
be one of hidden sweetness, like those flowers with scent which 
only when they are beaten exhale their delicious perfume. 
Yet this temperament is, so to speak, the raw material put into 
our hands by God. We are here to make the best of it 
Our characters will be the outcome of what God and our- 
selves make them.' 

' It's weary work,' said Miss Toinby sadly, * so much depends 
on the motive.' 

* Everything.' 

* Now tell me, for my help, Captain Egerton, what is your 
reward for all your self-denying habits, your battling with all 
that is sinful in j|/^«r temperament, your persevering work ? Do 
you not find that as soon as you have got over one peak of 
difficulty, you are face to face with another ? ' 

* Certainly.' 

* Well, where is the difference between one actuated by your 
beliefs,' they had been talking of these before Rose slunk down 
behind them, * and one who, with no belief except in blind fate, 
lives out his dismal days ? ' 

* It enables me to bear my burden to-day, and to do better 
to-morrow,' said Egerton with deep pathos in his voice. * A 
further precept is the reward of a fulfilled precept : 

** My God rewards deeds done 
By nobler deeds to do.'" 
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A light of intelligence flashed in Miss Toinby's eyes. 

This was new doctrine, new motive power for life and 
endurance of its ills. The religion that could inspire such a 
spirit as plainly actuated this man looked divine. She would 
inquire into, search into it. Ah, if it could give her such 
aspirations, such stimulus, how changed, how full of meaning 
and power might even her life be ! 

* And,' said Egerton after a pause, ' some day our troubles 
will be over, we shall have reached the highest peak. I 
remember an interesting experience some of us had in Switzer- 
land It is usual, as you know, when a traveller is ascending 
a mountain, to find, to his disappointment, when he has reached 
what he hoped was the highest point, that peak upon peak 
still rises far above him. I and a friend had, however, on 
one occasion, when ascending Mont Blanc a quite different 
experience. We took two days to do it, often slipping back- 
wards on the ice two steps for every one we went forward, 
turning giddy as we looked down, then resolutely lifting our 
eyes upwards and toiling on. On reaching a certain summit 
far off" still, as we believed, from the highest height, what was 
our surprise to find ourselves at the top ! The beautiful 
plateau lay stretched out serenely at our feet ; the calm, clear sky 
smiled over us, undimmed by any towering peak ; our toil was 
over ; the summit of our ambition was unexpectedly reached ! 

* So with life. The pilgrim goes travelling on, encouraged by 
looking back on difficulties overcome, often burdened by the 
prospect of many more to be met; some day, suddenly he 
finds it is all over, he has reached his goal.' 
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* Whatever it is that he has/ thought Rose as the conversa- 
tion ended, * it makes him too independent of things here ; of 
me, at least, it must not, shall not be.' Presently, however, a 
new bias to her meditations on the subject was given by the 
approach towards him of a lady and gentleman who e:q)ressed 
their surprise and pleasure at seeing him. 

* Ah I Talbot ! ' he exclaimed, 'you here, and Mrs. Talbot ! * 
shaking hands heartily with both. Professor Talbot and Egerton 
are friends, and though often separated by time and space, their 
meetings, when they do occur, are characterized by warmth 
of affection and sympathy, a warmth which makes long intervals 
to be forgotten in the delightsomeness of present intercourse. 

Rose had by this time on the plea of heat ensconced her- 
self with her companion behind a screen, but within ear-shot 
of Egerton and his friends. 

*What are you busy with?' asked Egerton after a chat 
about past events. 

* Ah ! I have come over during the recess to see one or two 
men here, and get hold of some of their books for my magnum 
opus.* 

* The old story ! ' said Mrs. Talbot, laughing ; * all work and 
no play.' 

* And you, Egerton ? ' 

' Oh, I Ve been hard at work as usual with languages, and 
going over some of the ancient classics and poets.' 

* Historians and theologians, and what not ! ' interrupted 
the Professor, * together with forming soldiers' institutes and 
savings-banks. You are a simple marvel, Egerton ; you do the 
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work of half-a-dozen of us, and seem to have Joshua's power 
to make the sun stand still till you get it done ! ' 

* And,' said Mrs. Talbot kindly, * doing your own appointed 
work as Joshua did, you are in the same sure line of pro- 
motion when the time — His time— comes.' 

Egerton looked gratefully at Mrs. Talbot, but did not speak. 

* And you have been in Lonshire, Egerton ? ' said the Professor 
presently. * Did you come heart-whole out from among all the 
beautiful girls there ? ' 

Rose held her breath to catch his answer. 

'I never came across such a galaxy as when we last 
visited the Morells,' the Professor went on without waiting 
for Egerton to answer. 'The Morell girls, splendid 
creatures to look at; unintellectual, however, and rather 
horsey. And their cousin — Geraldine — Genevive — no — 
no!'— 

* Gertrude,' interrupted his wife, laughing. 

* Ah yes ! Gertrude. What a beauty, and such fun ! She 
kept Jack and Bruce on the trot aftei: her, and yet she never 
flung a civil word to either of them. The most transparent, 
bewitching girl I ever came across, present company, of course, 
always excepted, my dear,' in a stage whisper to his wife. 

* I simply loved that girl,' said Mrs. Talbot heartily, * there 
was so much that was warm-hearted and womanly about her. 
And is she not lovely. Captain Egerton?' 

* The most beautiful woman I ever saw,' said Egerton. 
Thump, thump went Rose's heart behind the screen. 

' And she's such a student too,' the Professor went on. * Do 
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you remember, Edith,' appealing to his wife, ' one day when 
a party of us at the Fort had been puzzling over in which book 
of the Bible the words, " He tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb," were? We had been airing our views respecting it, 
turning up this Prophet and the other, with no effect whatever. 
When you and she came in, we stated our difficulty, and 
Gertrude instantly said, " It's not in the Bible at all ; it's in 
one of Sterne's works;" and taking down the volume, she 
turned straight to the passage. She had your friends, the 
Ancient Classics, Egerton, at her finger ends too, and read 
Dante in its beautiful original, ditto Goethe and Schiller in their 
harsher tongue.' 

* And,' said Mrs. Talbot, * with all her knowledge and accom- 
plishments, no more of a blue-stocking than one of the wives 
or daughters of the Violet Queen herself.' 

*The Colonel is one of her Violet Majesty's veritable 
subjects, however,' said the Professor, *so far as his re- 
quirements of women are concerned, — for instance, to be 
keepers at home, and diligent in the management of their 
house and larder! He reminded me of Pericles and 
Socrates, he could appreciate female accomplishments in 
an Aspasia or a Theodita; but, for his own luxury, give 
him a daughter as well trained and employed as an 
Ischomachos.' 

*The cookery-books were more than she could stand 
sometimes,' said Mrs. Talbot, smiling at the recollection of 
Gertrude's culinary trials. 

* You don't hold, I hope, Egerton,' said the Professor, * that 
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life is a cup too small to hold love in ! Which of the Classics 
have you been brooding over ? Some of the women-haters, I 
presume, that you are still solus in the journey of life. Are 
you seared by Dante's Gemma or Milton's Mary Powell, or the 
two noisy vixens Euripides successively had? Turn from 
such, my friend ! ' with a mock dramatic wave of his hand, — 

* turn from all such specimens of ancient domestic disappoint- 
ment to the home bliss of modern philosophers, as experienced 
by your humble servant and his adoring partner,' bowing towards 
his wife. They all laughed. 

'There was a talk,' said the Professor presently, *that Miss 
EUerslie was to marry Jack Morell. That she never will, — a 
little ape like him ! ' 

* Never ! ' said Mrs. Talbot emphatically ; * it was plain 
enough the heads of both families wanted that, but Gertrude ! 
she couldn't bear him.' 

* But why doesn't she marry some one else, then ? ' persisted 
the Professor; * she's getting on in her twenties.' 

*Her father is so particular,' Mrs. Talbot replied, *so 
resolved to have her settled near him, and so set upon the 
Honourable Jack for a son-in-law, that, if he can help it, she'll 
never marry any other. She'd be settled next door, too, you 
know, and in great affluence.' 

* She'll live and die a spinster, then,' said the Professor. 

* She'll never marry Jack Morell 1 Shall you see any of them 
again before you start, Egerton ? ' 

* We leave Woolwich in ten days, and I have business here 
which will detain me some days yet.' 
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* How long do you expect to be away this time ? ' asked Mrs. 
Talbot. 

' Three or four years, possibly more.' 
Rose's heart, behind the screen, beat fast 
*You will be coming home with fresh laurels,' said the 
Professor kindly, * like Randal in the song — 

" Wi' a ribbon at your breast, and a Sir to your name." ' 

* But then, you know — 

" Wi' grey, grey locks did Sir Randal come hame," ' 

interrupted Egerton, laughing. 

* To marry surely then,' said Mrs. Talbot ' If only Ger- 
trude were then still Miss Ellerslie, wouldn't I be a match- 
maker for once in my life 1 ' 

* Gertrude ? Bless you I ' said the Professor, * she'll be a staid, 
sober matron by that time. But,' as if on second thoughts, 
' she's just the sort of girl to wait a lifetime for the fellow she 
liked.' 

A little pause ensued, when suddenly the Professor exclaimed, 
* There was one of the fair maids of Lonshire whom I would 
place in this ancient gallery of female pictures we have been 
discussing. Fair is the name she bears — a Rose indeed, but 
a desperate briery one. Did you see her? Of course you 
would,' addressing Egerton. * She has the face of a goddess, 
but the heart of a ' — 

* Certainly, the poison of asps is under Miss He)rwood's 
tongue,' interrupted Mrs. Talbot * I saw her in Paris the other 
day. Does her mother reside here now ? ' 
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*They are only here en route to Switzerland, I believe,' said 
Egerton. 

^En route to all the most atrocious, wasp-stinging, scandal- 
mongering places on the face of the earth, you may be sure,' 
said the Professor, who had keenly studied Rose during his 
visits into Lonshire, and had been disgusted with her words 
and ways. ' Take my advice, Egerton, whatever other flowers 
you may cherish, gare la rose ! ' ^ 

* Jerry took the most inveterate dislike to that girl,' said 
Mrs. Talbot *But she has had disadvantages — not been 
sheltered like my pet Gertrude — ^brought^too much forward; 
and she is handsome, is she not ? ' 

^ ' Gare la rose,* the motto on the crest of the Due de la Rosi^e. This was 
its origin : — During the time of Catharine de Medicis one of the ancestral Dues 
de la Rosi^re was enamoured of a certain fair French girl, lady-in-waiting to 
the young bride Marie, Queen of Scots. He therefore avoided rather than 
reciprocated the smiles of a beautiful dark-eyed Italian who loved him 
passionately. On the night of a ball Francesca entered, dressed in white satin, 
and holding in her hand two lovely crimson rosebuds. Her eye wandered 
round the room in search of the duke, whom presently she saw bending over 
the fair girl whom she hated. The duke was called away by a friend, having 
whispered to Isabella his promise of a speedy return. Francesca's opportunity 
had come ; she stepped up to her, and separating, as she spoke, the two roses, 
put one into her own dress, while she gracefully offered the other to her rival. 
Surprised, but pleased, Isabella accepted the gift, and placed it without smell- 
ing it in her dress. Francesca, knowing that even there the poison would 
slowly work its way up to her brain, left her and joined the dance. She 
watched the duke return, saw him admire the rose, and evidently ask 
Isabella to exchange it with him for the white bud he wore in his coat. Just 
as he was lifting it to his lips a woman's figure stood before him, and a woman's 
agonized voice exclaimed, in tones which thrilled through the hall, ' Gare la 
rose/* Then the whole awful truth flashed home upon the duke, and but for 
the intercession of the gentle Isabella, Francesca would have been punished 
wdthout mercy. — See Euginie, pp. 189, 193. 
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* Decidedly, and has a good deal of character,' said Egerton. 
Rosens heart, behind the screen, gave a sudden leap. * If — 

* By the way,' interrupted Mrs. Talbot in a hushed tone, as 
her husband turned to speak to Miss Toinby, ' do you know, 
Captain Egerton, that my ardent longings for Miss Ellerslie 
have been realized ? By my last letter from Miss Maitland I 
learn that Gertrude has really, she believes, undergone the 
gracious change,' 

Egerton did not speak, but fixed his eyes intently on Mrs. 
Talbot, who went on, * Is it not good news ? I am grieved 
that Miss Maitland is not at home, for Gertrude's sake, poor 
dear. She was obliged to go to Cannes for the winter, and is 
very delicate, I fear. I have no doubt she has been a chief 
means of the happy change. She is such a bright, beautiful 
Christian character.' 

* Beautiful indeed,' said Egerton, who longed for Mrs. Talbot 
to go on ; but the Professor suddenly broke in with — 

* Where are you bound for next — India ? ' 

* Jamaica.' 

* Ah 1 your people won't like that.' 

* I have few to mind it,' said Egerton sadly. 

* I Hke that,' said the Professor, annoyed with himself for 
his reckless words. *No man living has more friends, nor 
more adorers among the fair sex too. Any one of them 
would risk yellow fever and tornadoes to share your fortunes 
with you.' 

*Nay, nay,* said Egerton, smiling sadly, as others joined 
them, and the conversation changed. 
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*I am terribly hot,* said Rose presently to the Chevalier. 
* Could we get some ice ? * 

* You are as white as a lily, Mademoiselle ! ' exclaimed the 
Chevalier, offering her his arm. * It is these Indian Famine 
phot— og — ^raphs I You have the heart, ah ! too sensitive, — 
you have dwell— ed over them by so much too long. I 
blame to myself exceedingly for my unthinkingness, but you 
seemed so rivetted upon them.* 

They moved to the refreshment room, but Rose's excite- 
ment made her restless. 

* I must seek my mother now,* she said. ' I want to hear 
the music* 

*To put those fam — eeshed faces out of your great soul,' 
persisted the Chevalier, who found his fair companion, to say' 
the least, somewhat distraite this evening. 

*Have you seen Captain Egerton?* Rose asked of her 
mother on resuming her seat beside Mrs. Heywood. 

* No ; he is always so surrounded by people it is impossible 
to get a word with him.* 

Rose made a rapid resumk in her mind of the result of her 
eavesdropping. The Professor and his warning, forsooth — ah ! 
if only she had a poisoned rose, wouldn't she present it to him 
as a just revenge for his spiteful words of her ! They were 
impudent words, — false, of course ; but spoken in his ear, ah, 
how terrible ! And he — had he not pronounced her beautiful, 
full of fine character? — she dipped her brush in the rosiest 
colour, — and was he not solitary and sad, too shy to declare 
his love to her, and therefore keeping away from her in his 

II. £ 
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self-denying way, with the modesty of his noble nature, thinking 
no one cared for him ? And she was dying for him. 

At this juncture in her thoughts Egerton himself appeared. 
Every other man shrivelled into insignificance before him. 
He was evidently looking for some one. At last his eye fell on 
her as she sat with her mother in the centre of a little group 
of chattering Frenchmen. Her heart beat violently as he 
approached them and said — 

* Ah ! you are here. I am glad to have found you. Lady 
Beaton wishes you to hear Mademoiselle Fournier sing. You 
can't hear her properly in this room. Won't you come,' 
glancing at Mrs. Heywood, * into the music-room ? She is an 
orphan, a most deserving creature, and she means to give lessons 
this season in Paris. Perhaps you would recommend her.' 

This was all ! Some object of charity to be advanced ! Still 
it was better than nothing, and she would use her opportunity. 

*Can it be possible,' she said in a soft, low tone, 'that 
Professor and Mrs. Talbot are here to-night? I thought I 
saw them a minute ago.' 

* Yes, they are here,' looking about for seats. 

* How clever he is ! ' 
'Very.' 

*But so spiteful. I innocently offended him once at the 
Hall. Little Bevil Yorke Ewing asked his mother what he 
might have at tea, and she said, almost without thinking, 
" Nothing." He exclaimed, " Mother, what are you thinking 
of? " and she as absently said, " Nothing." So the child went 
about asking everybody what "nothing" was. Professor 
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Talbot said, "It is a footless stocking without a leg," and 
because I said I had heard that before — ^he was passing it 
off as original, of course, and everybody was applauding it — 
he took a violent hatred to me, and vowed he would come, like 
Don Kamino, and dance with me on my wedding night. Wasn't 
it unkind. Captain Egerton ? ' 

'There must have been some mistake,' said Egerton. 
* Talbot is a generous man.' 

* Perhaps because I have no brother, Captain Egerton,' in a 
plaintive tone, ' people say rude things ; no one to take my 
part. I wonder if you ever want a sister as much as I do a 
brother?' 

She fixed her eyes in their brilliancy upon him. His face 
flushed as he answered — 

* Ah ! don't I— just yearn for it ! ' and he thought of his 
sweet sister in heaven. 

Rose misconstrued his meaning, in her vanity interpreting it 
to her own advantage, and just then Mademoiselle Fournier 
began to sing. Rose evinced the deepest interest in the young 
vocalist, and begged to be introduced to her at the close of the 
performance, promising her interest for * the charming singer.' 

Egerton was grateful for her friendliness, and felt more than 
usually compassionate towards her. 

* It is quite true about Miss EUerslie,' she remarked, as he 
wrapped her cloak round her at parting. 

* Miss EUerslie ? ' with sudden animation. 

* Gertrude ; yes. Good-night ! ' and she was gone. 

She found awaiting her in the pension a letter from Fred,^ 
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announcing his visit to Paris ; not to see the fair city, with all 
its charms, but to see her whose image filled his soul. This 
visit had been, as Rose expressed it, * a long threat* Had there 
been time to write and put him off, on some extemporized 
pretext, she would have done so ; but he would be here the 
following morning. With so many other persons and things 
to fill her head, and with such an absorbing passion especially 
as that which now filled her heart, Rose had all but forgotten the 
very existence of Fred EUerslie, and his coming at this particular 
juncture was most inopportune. She was, it is true, tacitly 
engaged to him, without having committed herself in actual 
words, and how to rid herself of him without breaking with the 
EUerslie family was a difficulty. That she should * manage it ' 
she did not doubt, but it would take more time and trouble 
than at present she could well spare. 

And come, poor man, next morning, he did ; and as with 
lover-like impatience he waited in the salon of the pension for 
her coming, his heart beat wildly with his happiness. Presently 
Mrs. Heywood entered, followed by Rose. They expressed 
their joy at seeing him, and made many inquiries after home 
friends. 

Then he asked Rose to come and show him some of her 
favourite sights. It was a clear, crisp day ; but Rose excused 
herself, saying she scarcely ever ventured out in the morning, 
never till the sun was well up. 

*Are you ill, Rose?' he asked anxiously, thinking at the 
same time that he had never seen her look more fresh and 
lovely. 
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*Not ill,' she answered languidly; *but this sudden cold 
affects my throat, and mother says I must be careful.' 

* I'll come back, then, when the sun is up.' 

* Do,' said Mrs. Heywood. And Fred, after * hanging on,' 
as Rose expressed it, Mn the most exasperating manner for a 
full hour,' took his departure. 

His eyes were blinded. He saw no coldness, dreamt of none, 
and felt only the spell of love and beauty as he walked out 
into the clear, pure air, hopeful and happy. His was a long 
and loyal attachment, reaching back to playmate days, when he 
crowned her * Queen of May' in the Fort garden, on to the 
proud moment when, radiant in the excitement of her first ball, 
she gave him her first dance, and made him, as he that night 
assured her, * happy for life.' Anxious for her sake to make 
haste to be rich, he, contrary to his father's wishes, left college, 
and embarked in a scientific expedition round the world, 
hoping it might lead to some permanent post of honour, the 
sooner to be able to offer Rose a home. The voyage and the 
work were arduous, and his health suffered so much that the 
repetition of any such enterprise was deemed unsafe, and no 
'post' was offered him. He therefore returned to college to 
work double tides, the same star gilding his horizon and cheer- 
ing him on. 

Rose meanwhile had developed a hard and selfish character. 
Pleased in early years to have the devotion of Fred, whose posi- 
tion and family were high, and whose charming disposition and 
manners made him universally popular, she was nevertheless 
quite unprepared to keep her heart for one who had as yet no 
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position of his owiu Her ambition and her thirst for admiration 
kept pace with her years; while her deep^ooted envy of Gertrude, 
all unguessed at by Gertrude herself brought into play some 
of the worst passions of the human heart Like the syren on 
the rock, she combed her luxuriant hair and sang her luscious 
songs to lure him — alas! only to wreck his hope and joy. 
Where shall we find words severe enough to characterize the 
woman who is guilty of such conduct ? Yet it is done every 
day ; and the man who is the victim of such cruelty is often 
more sneered at than pitied, as, like some wounded creature, 
he steals into the cover, sometimes to die, or if he come forth 
again, to go maimed in his affections, and often with a distrust 
of the entire sex, all his days. 

*Fred looks well,' said Mrs. Heywood to Rose as they 
retreated upstairs to resume some millinery operations thus 
provokingly interrupted \ ' but he has a cough, and his colour 
came and went in a queer way.' 

'How do you like that?' holding up a charming 
hat 

'Immensely; but where did you get money to buy that 
lovely feather? The scarlet tip is bewitching.' 

* We play for money. I actually beat Sir Everard at chess 
yesterday ; and as he considers me his pupil — ah, ha ! — ^he gave 
me a five-pounder.' 

* And when you lose ? ' 

* Ah, then,' sarcastically, * we are playing for love.' As she 
spoke, she shook out the folds of a pretty green 'arrangement' 
which her tasteful fingers had just finished elaborating, and 
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which, with the bewitching hat and scarlet tip, suited, h mer- 
veille, her dark style of beauty. 

' That Lienor Chantry is to be there this afternoon,' said 
Rose, * a niece or something of Madame le Blanc. Madame 
would give her ears for her to be Lady Egerton. Paris is less 
gay now, is it not, mother, than it used to be ? ' 

'There is no court, you see, no royal centre of fashion; 
every one seems expecting, waiting — for what ? ' 

* It is dull enough,' said Rose, * the life here, — for girls at least, 
— not to' go to balls as we do in England, nor come out before 
they are married. At the ball at the Duchess's the other night 
there were only four unmarried young ladies. They keep their 
daughters — the upper ten, that is — in convents till they are 
finished, then home they go, and a mariage de convenance is 
arranged for them. After that they can go into all the gaiety 
they choose.' 

'Yes, there's no home-life in France,' said Mrs. Hey- 
wood. 

' All the better,' exclaimed Rose bitterly. ' Ah,' there is the 
victoria ! it is time to go,' completing her pretty toilette by 
drawing on a pair of long, perfectly-fitting gloves. 

The garcon who assisted the ladies into Madame Jacqueline's 
victoria was desired to say to the English monsieur^ should he 
call again, that Miss Heywood was in her room ill, and that 
Madame attended upon her. 

In the morning, as Fred was leaving the pension^ he met 
an old college friend — Percy, who was spending the winter in 
Paris walking the hospitals. Percy, hearing that Fred was 
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alone, took possession of him, and carried him off to see 
Napoleon's Tomb, sketching out a programme of sight-seeing 
for him during the few days he had to spend in Paris. 

Fred, however, did not fall so readily into the kind plans as 
might have been expected. He pleaded cold, from which he 
was plainly suffering, and added, in his frank way, that his 
visit ta Paris was more to see some Scotch friends than the 
sights of the city. Punctual to his engagement, he returned, 
accompanied by Percy, to the/^««<?«. 

The sun, alas ! if not sufficiently up when he called before 
for Rose to venture out, was down now ; but he should see 
her, out or in, and that was all he wanted. The gar(on 
delivered his message, and Fred's heart sank. 

*When can I come back to see the ladies?' he asked. 

^Je ne saispaSy with a shrug and a grimace. 

* Come, Fred,' said Percy, anxious to keep up the dignity of 
the sex before this knowing gar^on ; * you won't have time to 
come back to-day,' and he armed him away. ' I am due at a 
Reception,' taking out his watch ; ' come along, and see some 
of our French society.' 

Fred had no engagements — ^no — ^nothing to do, nothing to 
think about but Rose, and mechanically he accompanied Percy 
to — Sir Everard's Reception ! 

It was an unusually gay one this afternoon ; and as the two 
young men mingled among the crowd, they could not help 
hearing remarks upon what was evidently the absorbing topic 
of conversation. 

*I bet you two to one, our French blonde cuts out your 
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English brunette,' said a French officer to an English 
gentleman. 

* Done,' was the reply ; ' the brunette has two advantages — 
she is a countrywoman, and she is first on the field* 

Percy called Fred's attention to several French girls of no 
mean attractions, who, by their airy manners and sprightly 
badinage, entertained a group of admirers, but Fred made no 
response. 

Turning to his companion, Percy was struck with his look. 

With his eyes fixed on a group in the adjoining room, he 
was lost to every other sight and sound For there stood 
Rose, flushed and radiant, with Sir Everard by her side, while 
Egerton, who was the real cause of her bright looks, stood 
near, joining in the conversation. Mrs. Heywood was there 
too, engrossed in talk with a lady of rank ; while the fair L^onor, 
to whom many were paying court, and who seemed in brilliant 
spirits, watched keenly, though furtively, the two observed of 
all observers. Had a cold bullet struck Fred's heart, the pain 
could hardly have been more acute. 

* Who is he ? ' at last he managed to say to Percy, glancing 
at Sir Everard 

*The man la belle Rose is to marry, to be sure. Do you 
know her? All Paris is talking of it.' 

Fred's tell-tale face revealed enough to make Percy repent 
of his hasty words. Tightly compressing his lips, he stood 
and gazed, much as the fascinated bird does at the serpent 
that is charming it to its death, and more than enough he saw 
to strike a death-blow at all his fairest and fondest hopes. 
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* Come,' said Percy at last, * it's awfully hot ; we've had 
enough of it! Let's take a turn in the Bois,' and the two 
friends left the scene. 

Should he seek an explanation from Rose? such was the 
burden of Fred's thoughts, as, stunned and silent, he walked 
with Percy out among the lamp-lights, and with the calm, 
clear sky overhead. 

Yes, he at last decided, he must know for certain the 
facts involving his happiness — ^his life. Bidding Percy ' good- 
night,' he bent his steps towards ^^ pension. He would watch 
her home-coming, and hear his fate from her own lips, and 
them only. 

Up and down he walked, the cold intensifying as night 
advanced, but the terrible fever in his veins burning like a 
fire within him. Every fiacre that approached the door he 
scanned, while the crack of every cochet^s whip in the frosty 
air fell like a knell on his heart. 

At last, after a late evening at the Jacquelines', she came. A 
rapid altercation ensued between Mrs. Heywood and the cocker 
about his fare, while Rose glided into the house. Five minutes 
after, Fred knocked. The sleepy garden assured him the 
English mademoise/lewsLS still in her room, and startled Fred by 
sapng it was too late pour f aire visite ; ' it was one o'clock of 
the morning.' 

* I shall wait,' was all Fred's murmured reply, and the garfon^ 
with a shrug, retreated and closed the door. 

Up and down among the trees and the lamps of the quiet 
adjoining Avenue Fred paced, heedless of the piercing cold ; 
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and when the morning sounds woke up sleepy humanity to the 
prospective pains or pleasures — as the case might be — of a new 
day, they fell strangely on the strained nerves of poor Fred. 
He was conscious of nothing but an aching pain at his heart, 
and an increase of the terrible foreboding of evil which had 
seized upon him. 

At the earhest possible visiting hour he again stood at the 
pension door. The gar^on started at the changed look of the 
English «w«j/>wr, since twenty-four hours before he had appeared 
radiant and bright. He led the way to the salon^ in which 
two or three French ladies were reading the morning papers 
or writing letters. In a few minutes he returned, and handed 
a little perfumed note to Fred. It ran thus — 

* Dear Fred, — I am ill, and cannot see you, else would fain 
have said what I am compelled to write. We must part I 
thought you had grown weary of me. Mother's affairs are 
critical; for her sake I make the sacrifice, which, though it 
may look hard, is simple duty. Do not attempt to shake my 
decision ; it is irrevocable. — Yours faithfully, * Rose.' 

Placing the note in its envelope, and bowing to the ladies, 
Fred walked out, looking, as the gar^on remarked to the 
maltre (PMtelj * like only the English ghost of himself the day 
before 1 ' 

Such is life ! a kaleidoscopic change of events from bright 
to grey — ^from the rosy glow of life and hope to the bleak 
coldness of despair or death. Yet the shifting pictures which 
a child's hand may shake up are the fruit of an underlying, 
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Him, aid i'£| ts^ HERE is perhaps no more remarkable law in God's 

providential dispensations among men than that 

of retribution, whether we look for its fulfilment 

enerally among the children of nature, or of grace more 

articularly. From the divine announcement in the Noachian 

ige, * Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 

be shed,' to the minuter details in the Mosaic economy, 

* An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,* there is this 

plain law revealed, that as we sow we shall reap. And while 

in the progressive morality of the Old Testament, and the still 

subtler and sublimer teaching of New Testament Christianity, 

all personal revenge of ill is clearly taken out of the injured 

individual's hands, there is still the same spirit of retributive 

justice running through it all. * Recompense to no man evil 

for evil,' such is the teaching of Him who gave His life for His 

enemies. What ! you exclaim, let alone, let off the man, the 

woman, who has blighted my best hopes, or bitterer still, the 

hopes of one dear to me as my own life ? let Aim go free to 

enjoy his portion of good things, while I, crippled, depressed, 
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must crawl on through life the victim of his selfishness and lies ? 
As far z.zy(m are concerned, yes. Yea, farther still, if you would 
prove to yourself that you belong to Him whose kingdom is 
governed by such laws, you must learn to * love your enemies, 
to bless them that curse you, to do good to them that hate 
you, and to pray for them that despitefuUy use you and 
persecute you.' 

The incisiveness of this command of Christ is noteworthy, 
passing, as it does, from outward, beneficent actions towards an 
enemy — actions which may have within them the selfish kernel 
of * see how generous and forgiving I am ! ' — on to the unseen 
action of praying for that enemy. Outward graciousness may 
attract and charm the onlooker, and done by you from such a 
motive, you * have your reward.' But with no human eye upon 
you — to pray for him who has wronged you, who is despitefuUy 
using you and persecuting you, ah ! it is to prove yourself to 
be a child of your Father in heaven. I tell you, you will get 
the sting of the bitterest feelings extracted there, and you will 
be astonished at the calm which will steal over your poor 
heart. And what of the vengeance ? Shall the injurious one 
go free as though he had not sinned? No. * Vengeance is mine, 
/will repay, saith the Lord.' And often it is in kind. Without, 
any special pleading in favour of a doctrine which more and more 
fills our mind, and which the experience of daily life around us 
is constantly exemplifying, the result of our observation is that 
out of ten cases of outstanding sorrow or bereavement, six will 
be found to be reaping in kind the fruit of the seed their own 
hand sowed. 
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How often the drunkard finds the truth of these solemn 
words, in which, as in a nut-shell, the whole doctrine of 
retribution seems wrapped up: *As thy sword has made 
women childless, so shall thy mother be childless among 
women.' How often, too, does the girl who in her early 
home has been disobedient to her father, and scornful and 
ungracious to her tender mother, wonder, long years after in 
her own home, that her children are so rude, so disappointing, 
so unloving towards her ! She pities herself as the victim of 
a hard fate, when some day, as with a lightning- flash, the 
memory of her own past conduct is unlocked, and, brought 
face to face with her present sorrow, she discerns the fruit 
of the seed then sown. How often — and this is more strictly 
in harmony with our present subject — how often is the lonely 
home and the desolate heart the simple harvest of sorrow for 
carelessness of the feelings of others in early days, when the 
best affections of the heart were trifled with or trampled 

under foot ! 

My young reader, think of this while yet it is your sowing- 
time. We would fain keep thorns from your path and pillow, 
fain help you to sow the seed of earnest, true, and loving 
deeds, which shall bless and sweeten your own life and the 
life of others. This vengeance sometimes overtakes the action 
of the evil-doer swiftily, as the thunder-clap follows close on the 
lightning-flash; in other cases it tracks its object long yet closely, 
as the hound follows on the heels of the hunted deer. The cup 
which sooner or later must be drunk may contain, in essence, 
the strength of years, as in the case of an ardent nature, which 
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experiences in a day, an hour, the remorseful anguish of a 
lifetime ; while in the case of a less intense nature, the suffer- 
ing may be distilled, and the sorrow may shroud in shadow an 
existence which, but for that one past sin, might have had 
all about it the glow of love and peace. 

Rose's retribution came swiftly and in kind 

To what terrible excess will an evil nature lead one who, 
acting on the impetuous and headlong impulse of the feeling 
uppermost in the mind, rushes to the fulfilment of its desires, 
unrestrained either by conscience or discretion ! 

During the few remaining days of Captain Egerton's stay in 
Paris, Rose was in a quite painful state of excitement. She 
thought of him and of him only by day, and his image filled 
her dreams by night She made no effort to call off such 
unwomanly, because unsolicited affections from their object, by 
summoning to their aid either wholesome pride or occupation ; 
rather she sought his company constantly, contriving through 
Lienor — who secretly rejoiced at this evacuation by the enemy 
of the field of Sir Everard's attentions — to get invitations to 
places where she knew Captain Egerton would be. 

His reserve and his avoidance of her society she attributed 
to his self-restraint, arising, doubtless, from the diffidence he 
felt in asking her brilliant self to become the wife of one 
destined to service in such an unhealthy climate, and under 
orders to start so immediately ; while she worked herself up 
into the belief that her love was what he longed for, without 
which, indeed, he would go forth to duty — even to glory — 
lonely and sad. 
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Two nights before he was to leave Paris he dined at the 
Jacquelines', to whom, of course, he had on his arrival been 
introduced. It was a quiet, informal party, and in the salotiy 
when the gentlemen joined the ladies, Egerton seated himself 
by Rose. He felt he had been cold towards her, perhaps 
severely so, and she was a link between him and Lonshire. 
He would probably never see her again ; for he had engage- 
ments next day which would occupy all his time, and both she 
and her mother had been kind to him in the extreme. 

Rose was flushed and brilliant, and had a softness in her 
look and manner which touched him. The little Jacquelines, 
notwithstanding the cold, went out into the verandah to watch 
the stars, and to look for a comet which was predicted to be 
coming. 

* What a glorious moon ! ' said Rose, glancing out after the 
children. ' And those stars ! I do love the stars, they are so 
friendly and faithful 1 ' 

* Ah, if you saw them in the East ! ' said Egerton ; * the 
whole heavens glittering and quivering with light. Many a 
time they guide and save the traveller.' 

' How I should like to see them 1 ' said Rose, interpreting, in 
her vanity, that he wished she could see them. * It may be 
fanciful, but is it not nice,* she went on, * for friends to look 
on the same star at a certain hour, and think of each other ? 
Oh ! see how splendid Jupiter is ! ' and she moved into the 
verandah. 

Egerton had to follow, and they stood together gazing up 
into the calm, bespangled heavens. 

II. F 
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*■ EHse,' addressing the child who stood near them, * would 
you fetch me my fur cloak ? It is cold here, and the salon is 
so hot' She gave some directions to the little girl, who ran 
off in search of it. 

* It is too cold for you,' said Egerton ; * pray let us go in,' 
as he found himself suddenly alone with Rose. 

*Fix upon a star for us to look upon at a certain hour. 
Captain Egerton,' she said hurriedly, moving to the far end of 
the verandah. * Oh, to think you are going away to leave me ! * 
she went on. * Cruel, cruel fate ! It cannot, must not, shall not 
be ! ' She placed her trembling hand upon his arm, rested her head 
upon his shoulder, and — ^told him — yes, — I blush to write the 
words, but she did, — she told him of her passionate love for him ! 

Had a serpent suddenly started up from his feet and coiled 
itself round him, Egerton could not have been more startled 
and shocked than at this surprising declaration. For a moment 
he was silent, then firmly disengaging himself from her, and 
casting on her a look which, in the moonlight, had a livid fire 
in it, he said — 

' Apart from every other reason,' thus sparing her the expres- 
sion of the contempt which filled his soul, — * apart from every 
other reason, Miss Heywood, my heart is not free to give ! ' 
He turned away, then said nervously, but in a tone of deep 
pity, * When you come to think remorsefully of this, remember 
it is buried here,' placing his hand upon his heart So saying, 
he vanished, leaving Rose quivering from head to foot with 
wounded feeling and pride. 
Resting her arms on the verandah to steady herself, she 
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summoned up the evil passions at her beck to support her 
under this bitterest mortification. ' Not free, indeed ! who 
holds you enchained?' she muttered. 'Gertrude? Ah hal 
Now, by ye stars above,' lifting her blazing eyes, * I vow to 
avenge myself. I will move heaven and earth to prevent 
that!' 

Terrible were the thoughts and emotions that swept 
over her, gathering strength as she yielded to them, all so 
rapidly too, and the resolution to have revenge rooted itself in 
her inmost souL It was the one sweet drop in her bitter cup 
to-night 

As she re-entered the salon she picked up a letter. It was 
addressed to Captain Egerton. She thrust it into her pocket, 
and putting a violent restraint upon her feelings, talked sweetly 
of the stars to the other ladies, who, however, declared their 
preference of warm rooms to star-gazing on a winter night ! 

* Has the Capitaine left us ? ' asked Madame Jacqueline, who 
had been seeing after her sick baby up-stairs, as she re-entered 
the salon^ *or has he gone with the others to the smoking- 
room?' 

' Ah ! ' said Rose, with an air of perfect nonchalance, * he 
charged me to make his apology to you. He had an engage- 
ment which compelled him to leave.' 

*What a splendid man is that capitaine!^ said Madame; 
* how handsome and how dignified ! He keeps all the young 
ladies at their respeck-table distance from himself. None of 
your flirting and frivolous ^^/Vrj, I do admire him so ve — ry 
much! He leaves for the West Indies; ah! we shall no 
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more see him ! I wish I had once more shook the hands 
off him ! ' 

By the light of her lamp in her poor little room that night, 
her long black hair dishevelled, and with hot but tearless 
eyes, Rose traced out the words of the kidnapped letter : * I 
am bewildered more and more at the thought of your going 
away,' so it raa ' Alas ! how shall I arrange without you ! 
I am lost in sorrow for ourselves, but you will strengthen 
and cheer me. Yes, I will meet you at the Qzi€ in the 
Palais Royal to-morrow at eight o'clock. I cannot, I fear, 
quit It magasin before then.' 

There was no date, no signature, and the handwriting was 
that of a rather uneducated person. Rose puzzled over it Was 
this the one who held his heart enchained ? No. She dismissed 
the idea, and Gertrude unbidden leaped into her place side 
by side of Egerton. * But like other men he has also his chtres 
amies, she conjectured on, *and this is one of them — some 
poor wretch who is breaking her heart at parting with him.' 
Rose put the letter away, and laid her plans ; and far on in 
the morning laid her aching, scheming head upon her pillow. 

She awoke to the consciousness of a dreadful and depressing 
weight ; and as the scene of the past night stood out in ghastly 
vividness before her, on her rival her deadliest hatred rested ; 
and with the infatuation which is the fruit of continual thought 
on one subject, she assured herself that if only her rival was 
dead, or — ^which might suit her purpose equally well — was 
fatally prejudiced against him, Egerton even yet might be 
her own. The days were past when cunning men would, for 
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a fabulous price, give one a fan, a flower, which carried death 
in its very touch. Ah yes ! but there was that other poison 
in her own hands — the poison of detraction. She would com- 
pound it carefully and administer it skilfully. The letter was 
a powerful ingredient. She read it over again, and arranged 
her plans. 

All day the snow fell heavily, and at night no moon shed 
its light over the gay city, which lay as if in its winding-sheet. 
A few minutes before eight a slight, black-robed, closely-veiled 
figure stood in the niche of a comer shop in the Palais Royal. 
A small elderly woman, one of the maids of the pension^ whom 
Rose — for it was she — had bribed to escort her, moved rest- 
lessly up and down, shivering in the cold. Rose's watch- 
tower commanded the entrance to the principal cafk. There 
were few about in such a night, besides — should she not know 
him — feel his presence in black darkness ? Presentiy a muffled- 
up figure approached the gaily-lighted cafe^ and simultaneously 
a woman — whether dark or fair the keen eyes fixed upon her 
could not discern, for she wore a thick veil — met him, and 
sprang at once lightly in at the cafe door, followed by Egerton. 

^ Ah^ quHl fait froidy Mademoiselle P exclaimed her attend- 
ant, approaching Rose. 

*Very! Go instantly, follow them, and bring me word 
what they are about* 

*' Ahy ouiy out/ ' and Pietra, nothing loth to exchange for a few 
minutes the biting cold for the warm cq/i^ and a hot cup of 
chocolate, pushed her way in. 

' Well ? ' as in a few minutes she returned. 
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^ They sit at one small table, and trink a small cup ob cofT-ee, 
and they speak earn — ist — ^ly, but not low.' 

*How long?* speaking rapidly in French; 'how long do 
you attend here ? ' 

' Don't worry, Pietra,' impatiently, * you shall have my 
Spanish Xdjz^fichuy as well as the Pompadour dress, if you will 
wait. You must wait,' under her breath. * And be quiet ! ' 

Pietra grinned, and resumed her ambling up and down. Nor 
had she long to wait. In one quarter of an hour the two figures 
reappeared at the cafi door. A fiacre was waiting, into which 
Egerton handed the little figure respectfully, yet without even 
the ordinary salutation of shaking hands ; and as it drove ofif, 
he walked briskly away in the other direction, and Rose saw 
him no more. 




CHAPTER XXVI. 

■ 

' I pray thee, sort thy heart to patience.' 

• Time and the hour run through the rotighest day,' 

|APTAIN EGERTON left Paris with a heavy heart. 
He had failed in the object of his visit, which 
had been to make a successful appeal to Sir 
Everard on behalf of Anton. Nothing, however, could shake 
the old man in his determination, whatever his convictions 
were, to ignore the child, and the irritating scorn with which 
he had treated his nephew's endeavours to bring him to reason 
and justice had embittered what was possibly their last inter- 
view on earth. 

This necessary visit to Paris had prevented him, too, accept- 
ing Lady Morell's pressing invitation to ' see them all again ' 
before setting out on this ' horrid banishment.' And he must 
go forth with no sight of Gertrude to bless his heart, no word 
even to shape his hopes. It was a desolate time, and never 
perhaps had the tempter worked more subtilely in his heart 
than during these past few days. All the more were the 
temptations harassing because of the tinge of truth which 
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coloured them. * What is the use ? ' whispered the wily ser- 
pent, — *what is the use of persisting in what is only hardening 
the old man's heart against his son? making him furious at 
you, and thus ruining your own prospects by losing his favotu: ? 
Why not let the boy sink into obscurity, as his own father, who 
surely has the best right to determine his fate, decrees? Your 
own fortune and position are thus secured. You could retire 
to-morrow, press your suit with Gertrude, who, your heart tells 
you, loves you, whatever the strange silence may mean ; and 
what a sphere of happiness and usefulness would be before 
you I Besides, may it not, in providence, be a wise arrange- 
ment for the boy, saving him from the snares of rank and 
wealth ? And why spend those last days in bitter altercation 
with your nearest relative rather than in close proximity to 
her who is dearer to you than life? * 

But Egerton, drawing his sword, — the same sword which the 
Captain of his salvation wielded in the hour of His fiery trial, — 
repulsed the enemy. This was one of his thrusts : * What doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy ? 
He that spared not His own Son, but delivered Him up for us 
all, shall He not with Him zUso freely give us ail things ? ' The 
* all things ' including the best human affection. 

Oh yes ! he would trust God and do the right, and anew he 
committed his whole case into His hands ; and in quietness 
and confidence was his strength. The saddest heart at parting 
with him was Anton's. Five years to a boy of thirteen was 
an almost hopeless prospect, reaching away to a horizon which 
his forlorn young heart could hardly touch. But Egerton, 
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whose love for Anton was intense, and whose sorrow at 
parting with him was deep, cheered him with words based 
upon principles which, boy as he was, he could more than 
guess at, and which underlay, he knew, his dear friend's own 
life. The words inspired Anton with fresh hope and courage. 
He determined to persevere at his studies, animated with the 
desire of pleasing and surprising Egerton, and fired with the 
hope of rising some day to a distinction like his. Egerton 
made the minutest arrangements for his comfort at school ; and 
Gertchen was near, should any special care at her hand be 
required, with her all but motherly love and devotion to her 
boy. 

Egerton was gone, and Paris was empty ! so thought Rose 
as she reclined on the hard little couch in her attic-room the 
morning after his departure. She lay dreaming, as she was in 
the habit of doing,; — day-dreaming, letting in the enemy, who 
by active occupation might have been barred out of head 
and heart Back to the Fort, and the calm, dignified life 
there, with its wealth and prestige^ her fevered fancy flew; 
and Gertrude, in her truthfulness and beauty, rose unbidden, as 
she was ever doing, before her mind's eye. As she mused 
and envied and coveted, the fire of jealousy within her grew 
hotter and fiercer, until in heart, and in the sight of God, she 
was a murderess 1 The passionate love for Egerton changed 
into a deadly hatred; every feature of his noble character 
became contorted, and that not because he was changed, but 
because his attitude of necessity towards her was changed. 
To blight the prospects and ruin the happiness of those two 
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became her more than ever firmly rooted resolve. Much of 
Egerton's social position, she argued with herself, depended 
on his uncle. He was presumptive heir of his title, of course, 
but he was dependent on Sir Everard's grace for what property 
or wealth he might choose to leave him. No wonder he was 
anxious to keep in favour with him 1 But she had her revenge 
ready to hand in this direction ! With Gertrude, her aim must 
be to poison and prejudice her mind fatally against Egerton. 
This was a less easy part of the programme she was arranging. 
She could not, after her conduct to Fred, write to Gertrude 
as formerly, but she should manage it somehow, and Rose, 
having calmly plotted the ruin of the happiness of her two 
friends, drew a sigh of relief, and fell into a long, sound 
sleep. She awoke revived and refreshed, and began her 
toilette. She and her mother were to spend the afternoon at Sir 
Everard's, and she had * that tiresome ' L^onor to outshine and 
outwit. Her mother, who had come to see why Rose had not 
obeyed the summons to twelve o'clock dkjeHnery had been glad 
to find her asleep ; for though ignorant of the real nature of 
the excitement through which, during the past twenty-four hours 
in particular, she had passed, she was startled by Rose's 
haggard look and increased irritability of temper. But this 
sleep had been indeed a beauty-sleep, and as Rose stood ready 
to accompany her mother to Sir Everard's, she was a vision of 
female loveliness. She wore a black velveteen costume, tight- 
fitting to her slight figure, with a cape of Spanish lace, and a 
Rubens black velvet hat, with bunches of pansies, a bouquet 
of the same flowers being worn also in her dress. Silver 
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ornaments relieved the severity of the toilette, which was 
altogether unlike Rose's usual rather prononck style of dress. 
She had, however, affected it during Egerton's stay in Paris, 
and it became her well, she knew. Her rich black hair waved 
on her white forehead, and her dark, beautiful eyes, shaded 
by long lashes, had an unusual brilliancy in them to-day — 
the light, alas ! of an evil eye, while the glow of excitement 
flushed her soft cheeks. She threw round her a fur cloak, 
and declared herself ready to start Mrs. Heywood expressed 
her satisfaction with the charming *• get up ' of her daughter, 
and prophesied a great conquest She added that they must 
soon be leaving Paris, as h mattre iThdtel had intimated a 
speedy rise in the charges of his pension^ in anticipation of a 
coming gay season. 

'The shoe pinching as usual,' said Rose angrily. 'It is 
enough to madden one to be for ever reminded that we are 
poor. I cannot endure it !' and she stamped with her foot 

Mrs. Heywood, as, poor woman, she has many times done 
before, looked hurt, and exclaimed, *As if it were my fault 
that your uncle ruined us, or as if /didn't feel the horrors of 
poverty as much as you possibly can I ' 

Did it never strike this mother that her daughter's state of 
mind and heart was due to her own upbringing? Did she 
never contrast the homeless, aimless existence she and her 
child led with the quiet but earnest lives of others no better 
off than themselves? Did she never reproach herself that 
instead of sowing in her young heart the seeds of truth, and 
training her up in the fear of God, trusting to Him to under- 
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take for her in all things, temporal as well as spiritual, she 
had neglected all such teaching, had prided herself in the 
girl's outward beauty of face and form, and had encouraged 
its adornment, leaving uncultivated and untrained the inner 
and nobler part of her being? Whether or not she had ever 
been pained by such reflections, she had learned now to 
stifle and stamp them out of her heart, and her one ruling 
desire was to make a brilliant settlement in life for Rose — ^a 
settlement which should for ever lift her beyond the miseries 
of their present ' mean existence,' and place her in a position 
to which her beauty and accomplishments entitled her. That 
she herself should share, or at least be included in this coming 
prosperity, she always, of course, intended. She was thankful 
Captain Egerton was gone, for all her hopes for Rose centred 
in Sir Everard. 

Alas I when will men and women learn that worldly wisdom 
is the sheerest folly, and when set in opposition to the will of 
God is sure to disappoint us ? 

Rose went to Sir Everard's rhinion this afternoon, determined 
to make up for lost time. While Egerton was in Paris she 
had had rather a complicated part to play, being more than 
willing that he should see his uncle's evident admiration for 
her, while he should also be witness to her indifference to 
such attentions. Skilfully as she thought she managed, she 
did not outwit his penetration. It had made him see the 
possibility, at least, of his uncle marrying again, and brought 
matters to a point between them. In plain terms he told Sir 
Everard that by his line of conduct towards Anton he was 
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complicating his own affairs; that in deference to his com- 
mands he (Egerton) had followed the course of concealment 
so obnoxious to his own feelings, but that in the event either 
of Sir Everard's death or of his marriage, he should take 
instant steps to put Anton in his just place as his son and 
heir. Sir Everard, whose head at the time was full of Rose 
and of matrimonial visions, was staggered by his nephew's 
* mad folly and obstinacy ; ' but, as we have already seen, per- 
sisted in altogether ignoring Anton, trusting to his good luck 
to tide him over all difficulties. 

Rose's triumph this afternoon was complete. She more 
than regained her ground with Sir Everard, and Lienor was 
nowhere ! She put forth her blandishments and delusive 
flatteries, and these, from a young and beautiful woman 
towards a worldly, oldish man, were irresistible. Sir Everard 
had a strong impression that his nephew was in love with Rose, 
— ^an idea which Rose fostered, — and he inwardly chuckled at 
the thought of carrying off from him the prize. His attentions 
became unmistakeable. The first part of her revenge-programme 
went smoothly on as the days flew past ; there was only one other 
movement to be performed for it to be played out. Why did it 
drag ? The reader understands, though Rose did not, the horns 
of the dilemma on which Sir Everard was placed ; but determined 
at last to know his fate, he offered himself to Rose with all his 
golden advantages. She accepted, of course, but was staggered 
by his request that for a time, at least, their engagement should 
be kept secret. What could this mean ? what hidden skeleton 
in his house was ready to throw itself across her brilliant future ? 
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The delay was intolerable. She had made up her mind to be 
installed in the beautiful hotel before the gay season came 
round, and, as Lady Egerton, to shine forth resplendent in 
the fashionable world. And here, on the very threshold, her 
wings were clipped I The excitement and worry of the whole 
affair brought on another attack of illness on Sir Everard. 
The doctors enjoined perfect quiet ; he was forbidden even to 
think. Mrs. Heywood was at her wits' end, or what, practi- 
cally, was worse, at her purse's end. Since the marriage niust 
be delayed, and the engagement even concealed, there was 
no other alternative than to leave Paris, and bury themselves 
alive in some out-of-the-way Swiss place, 'retrenching,* poor 
souls 1 till Sir Everard should recover. That he would get 
well and strong the doctors had no manner of doubt. There 
was tact as well as necessity in the Swiss move. Some fanciful 
pretext on the score of health was put forward, while the 
pecuniary necessity was kept entirely out of sight ; and if the 
change from Paris to some small, dull village was ' disgusting/ 
at the end of the gloomy tunnel of poverty through which they 
were passing, the bright, golden day of prosperity opened 
gloriously up ! 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

• Who steals my purse steals trash : 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.' 

E left Gertrude in the spring-time of the year, — 
following out her convictions, and living her 
earnest life, — to acquaint ourselves with, alas ! the 
evil and selfish career which Rose has meanwhile been 
eagerly prosecuting. It is pleasant to withdraw our gaze from 
her, and turn again to Gertrude in the still, sweet spring season. 
'Only fancy,' said Lady Morell to Gertrude, who had 
come in one afternoon to have tea and a chat with her, * I 
have a letter from Rose Heywood this morning. I suppose I 
must have asked her to write, for she says,' taking up the 
envelope, ' " According to promise^^^ or something, " she now 
sends me a few lines." ' 

' Really I ' said Gertrude with interest ; * and how are they ? 
She hasn't answered my last letter ; but I suppose they are on 
the move after their long stay in Paris. I shall be hearing 
from her when they are settled down in Switzerland.' 
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' This is dated,' said Lady Morell, glancing at the contents, 
* at some place in — I really can't make out where, — ^near Zurich, 
Etolf or Edulf ; but no matter, if I write, I can just copy the 
address.' 

*What are they about?' asked Gertrude. ITiis was April, 
and she had not heard since Christmas. ' I was just meaning 
to write her again if only I knew where to address.* 

'She tells me some cur — ious things,' said Lady Morell, 
who, since the receipt of this letter, has been thirsting to tell 
it all out to Gertrude, and yet who fdt pained * at the things 
in it ! ' ' She tells me first of their gay doings in Paris, — ^friends 
wouldn't let them go, obliged to prolong their stay, and so on ; 
always high satisfaction with themselves and their doings, what 
Sir John used to tell me / had none o£ Dear me, I was just 
looking in the glass to-day, Gerty, and thinking how changed 
I am since the day I was married, and a curious thought came 
into my mind : would ?u know me now ? I was so young, you 
know, compared with him ; that's the worst of girls marrying 
men so much older than themselves. It does all very well for 
a few years, but they become quite old when wire just in our 
prime, and then they can't take you about to see places, 
and you have to stay at home. It's not so bad if they 
have no cough ; but most old people have bad coughs, and 
ohl to hear them wheezing and going on, it's simply awful, 
and'— 

* And Rose ! ' interrupted Gertrude, hopeless of any finish to 
this long, back-going reminiscence, ' how does she like Switzer- 
land this time ? ' 
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* She doesn't say, but it'll soon be over, she mentions, for 
they are to be back in Paris in May ! ' 

* She seems devoted to Paris,' said Gertrude, who longed to 
hear more of her friends. 

* No wonder ! I'll never forget my first visit there. Sir John 
went off to the Louvre, and places like that, every day, and 
I and Harvey went straight to the Palais Royal. Oh 1 the 
jewellery, the nick-nacks, the lace, the ribbons, we never tired 
of them. We used to go to the coiffeur's^ too, to have my hair 
dressed, and Harvey got the new styles. But Sir John didn't 
fancy the French coiffeuringy and said he liked my own way 
best. It was there I lost my best ear-rings, too. I'll never 
forget it. Some people said I acted stupidly ; but I never could 

« 

see it, for the French people. told lies to me; but oh, how I 
cried over those ear-rings ! ' 

' What ear-rings ? ' said Gertrude unguardedly. 

* Oh, you must have heard about it ! The loveliest ear- 
rings you ever saw, diamonds and pearls, long-shaped, and 
cost, I'm afraid to say how much 1 Well, we went to the 
Opera one night Sir John went just to please me, for he 
didn't know "Neil Gow" from "God Save the Queen." We 
got beautiful seats, and the singing was delicious, though 
I didn't care for it in French. I was a first-rate French scholar, 
and Sir John said he didn't know how he would ever have got 
on without me to speak ; but they flew on at such a pace, you 
couldn't make head or tail of what they would be at. The 
Royal Family were up in a box above us, the ladies splendidly 

dressed, and blazing with jewels. At the end of the first act, 
u. G 
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Sir John went out to get some sherry to brace him up for the 
second part, and a gentleman stepped into the stall where 
I was, and said the Empress sent her compliments, and she was 
so struck with the beauty of my ear-rings, would I favour her 
with a look of one of them for five minutes ? I had noticed 
Her Majesty staring a good deal, and they were all now looking 
at me. So I took out the ear-ring, and gave it to him, and 
away he went, promising to bring it back before the next part 
began. I watched for him, going up to the Royal box, but 
just then Sir John came back^ and I told him about it. He 
was in a dreadful way, told me I had been cheated, that the 
Empress would never send such a message, and that the thief 
would never in this world bring back the ear-ring. No more 
he did, and I cried the whole night We advertised, and 
promised a high reward, but it never came. Sir John was very 
good, and just said it would be a lesson to me, and that I was 
never to listen to strange people when " he was away." ' 

* But the one ear-ring wouldn't be much good to anybody,* 
said Gertrude ; * a clever thief would have got hold of both ! ' 

*One morning,' Lady Morell went on, *I was looking at 
some lace that had been sent to our hotel for me to choose 
from, when the garfon came into the room, and said a gentle- 
man wanted to speak to me on urgent affairs. I said Sir John 
was out; but the gentleman came in. He told me he had 
heard of my severe loss, and that he believed he had found 
out the thief of my lovely ear-ring; that, however, as he couldn't 
be sure, would I allow him to see the other? I was so delighted, 
and soon got it for him ; would I trust it to him for one quarter 
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of an hour? He had a fiacre at the door, and would drive to 
the place where the ear-ring was, make sure he was right, 
bring them both back to me, and claim the promised reward. 
So I said " certainly," gave it into his hands, and away he went. 
At the door of our apartment he met Sir John, but he just 
bowed, and went quickly down-stairs. 

* " Who was your visitor?" Sir John asked me, and I was so 
delighted and told him. Oh what a state he was in! He 
flew to the window to see if the fiacre was there. No, it was 
gone! He rang, and asked everybody who that man was. 
Nobody knew anything, and oh ! it turned out he was just a 
companion of the other thief, Gerty, and they had got my two 
beautiful ear-rings ! ' 

*Poor Sir John!' came almost unconsciously from Gerty, 
as with difficulty she controlled her merriment. 

' It was a pity ; but it wasn't, you see, my fault,' continued 
Lady Morell blandly; * it was the fault of those French thieves 
not speaking the truth. I told Sir John that, a— r-n — d ' — 

'What did he say?' 

' He fumed and stormed a good deal, not at me^ of course, 
but at the " French scoundrels," as he called them, and then he 
gave me another pair to make up to me.' 

*Aunt Julia,' said Gertrude at last, determined to get a 
hearing on what had brought her over to the Hall this after- 
noon, * I want your help about the Murries. You know how 
the Major has been going on.' 

' Oh yes ! Harvey was telling me that at Kilbarton the other 
day he took a wager with somebody that he would drink a 
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Sir John went out to get some sherry to brace him up for the 
second part, and a gentleman stepped into the stall where 
I was, and said the Empress sent her compliments, and she was 
so struck with the beauty of my ear-rings, would I favour her 
with a look of one of them for five minutes ? I had noticed 
Her Majesty staring a good deal, and they were all now looking 
at me. So I took out the ear-ring, and gave it to him, and 
away he went, promising to bring it back before the next part 
began. I watched for him, going up to the Royal box, but 
just then Sir John came back^ and I told him about it. He 
was in a dreadful way, told me I had been cheated, that the 
Empress would never send such a message, and that the thief 
would never in this world bring back the ear-ring. No more 
he did, and I cried the whole night We advertised, and 
promised a high reward, but it never came. Sir John was very 
good, and just said it would be a lesson to me, and that I was 
never to listen to strange people when " he was away." ' 

* But the one ear-ring wouldn't be much good to anybody,* 
said Gertrude ; * a clever thief would have got hold of both I ' 

*One morning,' Lady Morell went on, *I was looking at 
some lace that had been sent to our hotel for me to choose 
from, when the gar^on came into the room, and said a gentle- 
man wanted to speak to me on urgent affairs. I said Sir John 
was out; but the gentleman came in. He told me he had 
heard of my severe loss, and that he believed he had found 
out the thief of my lovely ear-ring; that, however, as he couldn't 
be sure, would I allow him to see the other? I was so delighted, 
and socn got it for him ; would I trust it to him for one quarter 
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of an hour? He had a fiacre at the door, and would drive to 
the place where the ear-ring was, make sure he was right, 
bring them both back to me, and claim the promised reward. 
So I said " certainly," gave it into his hands, and away he went. 
At the door of our apartment he met Sir John, but he just 
bowed, and went quickly down-stairs. 

* " Who was your visitor ? " Sir John asked me, and I was so 
delighted and told him. Oh what a state he was in! He 
flew to the window to see if the fiacre was there. No, it was 
gone! He rang, and asked everybody who that man was. 
Nobody knew anything, and oh ! it turned out he was just a 
companion of the other thief, Gerty, and they had got my two 
beautiful ear-rings 1 ' 

*Poor Sir John!' came almost unconsciously from Gerty, 
as with difficulty she controlled her merriment. 

' It wc^ a pity ; but it wasn't, you see, my fault,* continued 
Lady Morell blandly; * it was the fault of those French thieves 
not speaking the truth. I told Sir John that, a— r-n — d ' — 

'What did he say?' 

* He fumed and stormed a good deal, not at nte^ of course, 
but at the " French scoundrels," as he called them, and then he 
gave me another pair to make up to me.' 

*Aunt Julia,' said Gertrude at last, determined to get a 
hearing on what had brought her over to the Hall this after- 
noon, * I want your help about the Murries. You know how 
the Major has been going on.' 

* Oh yes ! Harvey was telling me that at Kilbarton the other 
day he took a wager with somebody that he would drink a 
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of an hour? He had a fiacre at the door, and would drive to 
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Nobody knew anything, and oh ! it turned out he was just a 
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not speaking the truth. I told Sir John that, a— .-n — d ' — 
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came over her, as she buried her head in a chair. Then 
she became conscious of a dreadful pain at her heart, and 
a feeling, too, as if everything about her had changed. 
She longed to close her eyes on all of earth and never 
open them again. But young life was strong within her; 
ah] and the germs of a new life, stronger than the merely 
natural one, were within her too. ' What has come over me ? * 
she moaned at last; * what — ^what has happened to prostrate me 
like this?' She roused herself to think, and by the flickering 
embers tried to arrange her thoughts. All suspicion of 
Captain Egerton's integrity and Christian character she shook 
off as she would the flakes of the fast-falling snow outside. 
Never — never could he be anything but the high-souled hero 
she held him to be ; the means, too, of life to her souL There 
must be mistake — confusion — somewhere. And yet, and her 
frame quivered at the thought, had he not told her of his 
love, by look if not in actual word? and had she not in her 
happy guilelessness as good as told him of hers for him ? Why, 
then, had he never declared it in word ? Had she not in all 
these months past since he left been cheered by the thought 
of him, of his approval in her work and life, and by some 
unrecognised yet real hope of one day meeting again, and 
having all the clouds of suspense cleared off"? Ah ! was there 
any truth in this story of * the entanglement ' ? and if so, had 
he not used her cruelly ? This was a thought of agony, but 
it did not last; she put it from her as unworthy of herself, 
unworthy of him. The other part, his love, his engagement 
to this beautiful dark-eyed girl, though more desolating, was 
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not so bitter. She could not live with any suspicion of his 
goodness clouding her mind; she must live — she would live 
-—even under the crushing sorrow of his love — yes, his engage- 
ment — to another. Ah ! how he himself had spoken to her, in 
their happy talks, of the power of Christ to sustain under sorrow ; 
of the duty of His people to take His arrangements for them in 
a resigned and trustful spirit ; of their privilege to live and suffer 
for Him. She found her heart being actually nerved and 
braced by the words he had spoken, and the high hopes with 
which he had inspired her, in this sorrow of which he was him- 
self the cause ! She knelt and prayed — prayed, ah ! she 
poured out her bursting heart into the ear of her Saviour-God, 
— poured it out as she could not have done to her tender 
mother, even had she been at her side. Very deeply she felt, 
and acknowledged how, since she had known the truth, and 
had hoped that her Lord Himself and His love were in the 
heart of her life and work, he had been there too, influencing 
her more than she knew, usurping, she now trembled to think, 
the place she believed she had given to her Lord. Was her 
conversion after all real? Alone, and without the sweet joy of 
his sympathy,— of which hitherto, in all her new life, she had 
assured herself, — ^would Christian motives be strong enough 
to influence her, to keep her stedfast in the straight path? 
She prayed for a deeper sense of her sinfulness, and a 
stronger faith in Jesus and in His great love for her, that so 
she might be constrained to live not for herself, not for any 
creature, but for Him. With a deep consciousness of relief 
and hope, Gertrude rose from her knees ; sweet words came to 
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mind, such as, *My God shall supply all your needy *Fear 
not, only believe ;' and as anew and, more than ever, unre- 
servedly she put her hand trustfully into her Saviour's, she felt 
that, if never before, now certainly she belonged to Him. 

The fire had died out, the night was spent, but as she stood 
at her window, and looked up into the now clear sky, a bright 
star shone down upon her with its silvery light, *so sympa- 
thizing,' she thought, in the life-like sparkle of its eye, so sweet 
in the message it sent her, — a song without words of heavenly 
peace and love. 

The sun rose serenely over Gertrude next morning, and 
roused her from her sleep j and if, as she went about her work, 
it was with a sense of loss as regarded human love, it was with 
a sense, too, of strength and at-home-ness in the love and 
grace of Him who was henceforth more than ever to be * all 
her salvation and all her desire.' 

The power to act rightly in her thoughts towards Egerton 
did not come all at once. No ! the struggle was often fierce ; 
but the felt weakness in herself, and her best resolutions, 
made her more and more earnest at a throne of grace for the 
strength and wisdom which there she always got. She was 
truly * made sorry after a godly sort ; ' in her the apostle's words 
were verified : * What carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what fear, yea, 
what vehement desire, yea, what zeal, yea, what revenge ! ' 

And when her heart felt solitary and sad, as it often did, she 
thought of Clotilde, whom she had so wronged, and who, 
through her cruelty and thoughtlessness, must have gone through 
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some such agony as her own ; she felt, too, that God's mercy 
was great, inasmuch as that her punishment, sore though it was, 
was so much less than her sins deserved One of the means 
of her strength in keeping off her heart and mind from the now 
forbidden object, was in this divine command, which she 
earnestly sought to obey. Take it, reader, if you know any- 
thing of her struggle, and it will help you too : * Thou shalt 
not covet thy neighbour's wife (or husband, of course). Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour's house, nor his manservant, nor 
his maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy 
neighbour's.' Its strength lies in its being God's command. 
Had it come in the form of a recommendation, or an advice 
merely, it might have been set aside as not appropriate for such- 
and-such a case. But it strikes at the root of the temptation, 
aiming a blow ^t all hankering or lurking desire for any good 
put, in God's providence, beyond our reach. Thus the law, 
which at first sight looks stem, will be found on a close, an 
experimental acquaintance with it, to be steeped in love, to be 
the rule for the children of Him who is Love ; who framed 
His laws, not from the dictates of sovereignty or holiness alone, 
but with the deep yearnings of His heart for the happiness of 
His people in this life as well as in that which is to come. 
* Great peace have they who love Thy law, and nothing shall 
offend them.' 

In her straightforward and conscientious desire to do her duty 
and be useful, Gertrude unconsciously helped forward her heart's 
ease. She had none of the experience of older Christians, who 
come to find the healing power of work and occupation, and learn 
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to thank God for — ^next to His grace — ^their books, perhaps, or 
their business or work. But such was the directness, the trans- 
parency of her character, that it made her hate all sneaking 
tendencies to shirk her plain duty, or run into the eccentricities 
of selfish excitement. For grace does not change our individu- 
ality, but sanctifies it Christ never repeats Himself Even in 
this earth the variety of His works is one of their charms. In a 
garden, for instance, His flowers are not all lilies. Beautiful as 
are these flowers, there would be a monotony even in beauty; 
but God in His works is not monotonous, but full of variety, a 
variety which, while it gives a due and perfect place to each 
noble tree and fragrant flower, marks their individuality by 
the setting of other trees and flowers in which they appear. 

Perhaps the narration of a few quiet and uneventful scenes 
may better describe her life a few weeks after the arrival of 
Rose's letter than any details of it on our part could give. 

It is a soft summer morning. She rises at six, and secures 
an hour for prayer and the reading of her Bible, with the help 
always of a commentary. Punctual to a second, the gong 
announces the hour for prayers, half-past eight Her father 
meets her in his stately manner, and gives her his usual morning 
greeting. Breakfast follows, during which the conversation 
turns on the delinquencies of the cook in last night's dinner, the 
record of which on the slate is handed to Gertrude, and on 
the concoction of any particular dish on which for to-night's 
dinner the Colonel has set his heart. 

This evening the Morells, and the Yorke Ewings, with some 
of their many visitors, are to dine at the Fort ; and the Colonel, 
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always particular, is fidgetty because of the continual mistakes 
which Simmonds, in spite of all the posting up he gets, is for 
ever making — ^mistakes of a verbal kind only, be it remarked, 
for his waiting and address are unimpeachable. But his Scotch 
tongue finds it next to impossible to pronounce the French 
dishes comme it fauU besides which he affects to despise such 
* Frenchified gibberish,' and uses the prerogative of a privileged 
old servant to contest now and then the point with the Colonel 
' Call a spade a spade ' was pretty much his practice as well as 
his theory. 

After, bit by bit, the minu this morning had been discussed 
by the Colonel with Gertrude, he said, * Coach Simmonds up in 
the names \ for goodness' sake don't let us be disgraced by 
having " Vale soup " or Julia-any soup bawled into our ears, 
together with grenadiers (grendades) of beef or "scuffles" 
{soufflkes) of potatoes. It's enough to make one's hair stand 
on end to hear the fellow murdering the dishes as he does 1 ' 

* I'll try,' said Gertrude again ; * but good old Simmonds has 
no ear for ' — 

* Ear ! that's another nuisance ; you can't whisper a correc- 
tion now, he's getting so deaf I' 

Colonel Ellerslie retreated to the library as Simmonds 
entered to remove the breakfast things, Gertrude, who always 
shrank from paining the faithful if decidedly pig-headed old 
servant, said, in a conciliatory tone, * Simmonds, the soups to- 
night are Curry 2sA Julienne,^ 

* Aweel, Miss Gerty ! ' 

* Please don't say "curried,"' — Muiligatawnv has been given 
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up as a hopeless pronunciation, — * and julienne is a French 
word, you know.' 

* I sud think I did ; many's the time I've had //.' 
'Please say it' 

* Julia-any ! ' 

' No ; now listen, you must try to say it as I do. Julienne.^ 

* What's the odds, Miss Gerty ? ' 

*Just this, Simmonds, that if you pronounce the words pro- 
perly, you please the Colonel, and are doing right ; if you don't 
attend to his wishes, you irritate him, and are doing wrong.' 

* Sic a trifle. Miss Gerty 1 ' scornfully, as he scooped off the 
crumbs. 

'Indeed, it's no trifle! Epictetus, an old heatheny says, 
"There's two handles to everything;" and we surely should 
try, if we want to please God, Simmonds, to take things by 
the right handle.' 

' Hoot ay ! but what signifies names?' 

* Much every way ; and I want you to be a perfect butler, 
and you know that really includes the way you pronounce the 
dishes as well as the way you hand them ! You'll try to-night, 
Simmonds? Here they are, all written down distinctly,' hand- 
ing him a paper, ' and I shall be so pleased if you learn to say 
them properly.' Once more she said the words, making him 
repeat them over and over slowly after her. 

'Aweel, I'm sure. Miss Gerty, ye fash yersel' extraordinar* 
about thae dishes, but I'll try,' pocketing the paper; *an' if 
I'm spared to see my dyin' day, I'll never forget the trouble 
ye've pit yersel' tae for me 1 ' 
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A long interview next followed with Mrs. Cookson; and 
when at last Gertrude shut herself up into her sanctum^ it was 
with the sweet sense of having striven to do this — to her most 
irksome and uncongenial work — heartily as unto the Lord. 
She next practised diligently her music and singing, and the 
last hour before luncheon was devoted to reading. One of 
Ruskin's works was her book to-day. Her father had a county 
meeting at Kilbarton, for which he started immediately after 
luncheon, and at the same moment Kate Murrie arrived for 
their usual afternoon reading. As at the close of their two 
hours' study they put past their books, Gierty said, ' I will walk 
so far with you, Kate, I am going to the Manse to see 
Mrs. Stewart' 

The two girls walked briskly along. It was a balmy summer 
afternoon ; the air was soft, the trees and hedges were in their 
freshest green, and a perfect concert of little birds streamed 
forth from the groves on either side. Kate is changed since 
the night of the storm and her perilous walk. The earnest 
words lodged in her mind — tremblingly — by Gertrude had 
roused struggles in her heart, before that great central moment 
of her life, and that light which carries death in its flash had 
been the light of life which God had commanded to shine in 
upon her dismal soul; a light arousing her,' bringing her, like 
Saul of Tarsus, face to face with the Gracious One, against 
whom she had been * kicking ' and finding it ' hard.' This light 
grew within her as days went on, and she turned, by her 
friend's advice, to the use of means for its increase. Many talks 
she has had with Gertrude, who, to her joy, has persuaded 
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her to come with her every Sunday to Mr. Stewart's church, 
where the intellectual, but, above all, the spiritual cravings 
of their beings are met and fed. She is tasting for herself, 
and finding that 'God is, and that He is the rewarder of 
all them that diligently seek Him.' Her prejudices are yield- 
ing, the eyes of her understanding are being enlightened, and 
though Gertrude would be the last to suspect such instrument- 
ality, her own earnest and growingly unselfish life is a main 
influence in this gracious change. With the piercing scrutiny 
of a still half-prejudiced but awakened mind, Kate watches 
Gertrude, dives into her motives, and weighs her actions, while 
Gertrude, all unconscious of such espionage, by the beautiful 
transparency of her character attracts and wins her to follow 
her. And while she fights her way, doing fierce battle with her 
sin and selfishness, she little knows that she is clearing the 
ground for her poor, crushed sister to creep on behind ! How 
much larger are the relations of action done for Christ than 
are ever thought of! 

Gertrude's heart was gladdened in their walk this afternoon. 
The cold, doubting, defiant spirit — ^hitherto so characteristic of 
Kate — is gone, and in its place love and enthusiasm for Christ 
live and reign. 

Gertrude found Mrs. Stewart, who is now quite a friend, en- 
grossed as usual at this hour in painting. She is seated at a small 
table, brush and palette in hand ; a vase full of lovely flowers is 
before her, which, in various arrangements, she is painting. 

*I always think the last are the prettiest,* said Gertrude, 
as, the kindly greeting over, she inspected her friend's work. 
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'These are charming!' as, one by one, she lifted admiringly 
some beautifully painted fans ^xAplacques. * These moss-buds 
and pinks are simply perfect I One wants, of course, to smell 
them,' laughingly. 'May I take six, and some more glove- 
boxes ? ' 

' Oh, thank you ever so much I ' said Mrs. Stewart heartily. 

* The Yorke Ewings are sure to be enchanted with them,' 
said Gertrude, 'and I shall ask a decent price for them.' 

*My sister Alice has got orders for me for glove-boxes 
and brackets, as well as fans,' Mrs. Stewart went on cheerfully. 
' There ! my last one for you is finished,' as she laid down her 
brush to refresh herself with a look of Gertrude. ' I believe 
now I shall succeed ' — 

*In what?' you ask, reader. In her resolution to make 
money enough by her own efforts to send Dermid, her eldest boy, 
to a first-class English school on which she has set her heart, 
instead of to a second-rate one, which is all her husband's limited 
income can aflford. All the winter she has been busy ; and 
Gertrude, who is in her secret, has enthusiastically entered 
into the scheme, and has been getting purchasers for her 
beautiful work. Mrs. Stewart allows this private effort to interfere 
in no way with any duty that comes more immediately to 
hand. It is indeed but the gathering up of the fragments of 
her time, with the sacrifice often, it must be added, of an 
hour's sleep, or of some merely personal recreation. 

' I have got all the others sold,' said Gertrude, as she handed 
a thick envelope to Mrs. Stewart ; * and the things are so much 
admired I ' 
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* Thank you,' said Mrs. Stewart, — 'thank you more than 
words can express 1 ' and her eyes glistened with tears as she 
took the money. 

* It gives me such a happy interest in going out to dinner- 
parties and places,' said Gertrude brightly, ' I was beginning to 
grudge the time so fearfully; then, too, there are so many bazaars 
and weddings going on, that people are glad to get pretty 
things without the trouble of making them. But you mustn't 
work too hard, remember,' as she looked at the almost girlish 
form of the minister's wife, and thought of the many duties 
she had besides. 

* Oh, it is such happy work ! and then to think of Dermid ! ' 
said the mother. 

*Do you always feel inclined to sit down to it?' asked 
Gertrude. 

* Inclined ! ' 

* You don't wait for Dr. Johnson's afflatus^ I mean,' laughingly. 

* No, no ! I just sit down as he did, " doggedly," when the 
free moments come.' 

* It's the only way. Those people who keep waiting for the 
"inspiration," as they call it, never seem to me to do very much.' 

'Ah! if they had to wait for school-fees or new carpets 
till then, I suspect the inspiration would come a great deal 
more quickly 1 ' said Mrs. Stewart, laughing, 

•Is it a very good school?' asked Gertrude presently, as 
she wrapped up the various dainty articles to carry oflF with 
her for Mrs. Yorke Swing's benefit this evening. 

* First-rate j it is where my youngest brother has been 
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educated What I like chiefly about it is that, while it has all 
the advantages of a public-school education, it has the advan- 
tages, too, of a Christian home. There are only twenty boys 
— Mr. and Mrs. Atwood won*t take more ; indeed, you have 
to apply in good time to get a boy in, it is so much run upon. 
But once in,' and the mother's eyes sparkled, ' it is, humanly 
speaking, the making of the boy. My brother Louis was as 
careless a boy as you could see, — ^play-loving, lesson-hating, — 
spoilt irremediably many of us thought. I persuaded my 
father to send him there ; I knew how he would be attended 
to. He went, and last Christmas he passed his examination 
successfully for Cooper's HilL' 
' Well done 1 ' 

* And he has got teaching of a higher kind,' said Mrs. Stewart, 
* the teaching without which all other knowledge is — i — s like 
a jewel of gold in a swine's snout.' 

* Yes, indeed,' said Gertrude. 

*I covet earnestly for my boy the best gifts,' said Mrs. 
Stewart 

* But,' asked Gertrude, * wouldn't your father help you about 
Dermid ? He is rich I ' 

* Ah no ! ' said Mrs. Stewart, while a flush spread over her 
face ; * I never speak of it, but I don't mind telling you ; indeed, 
after all your help in my scheme, you have a right to know. 
My father was sorry at my marriage.' 

* Sorry ! such a splendid man ! so awfully clever, and so 

good ! ' 

* But parents — some at least— don't mind that so much as 

II. H 
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wealth and position, you know, dear. And it happened that 
a man who had both, but who was old enough to be my 
grandfather, and whom I couldn't bear, proposed for me to 
my father at the very time when George asked me to be his 
wife. George had been coming about our house for long, and 
the whole family delighted in him. My father paid little 
attention to what was going on, and my mother being dead, 
we girls were left a good deal to the freedom of our own wills. 
I knew little about money in those days, always having plenty, 
but I felt that I would rather be poor with George than rich 
with any other man in the kingdom ! ' 

* Well 1 ' with much interest 

* My father was much annoyed when I told him this.' 

* And did you marry without his consent?' asked Gertrude 
breathlessly. 

* No 1 oh no ! George wouldn't have done that. My father 
said we must wait a year, and never see or write to each other, 
and at the end of that time he would consider the matter. 
Of course we waited, and neither saw nor exchanged a word 
with each other. At the end of the time my father still 
objected. He was not in favour of a clergyman, a Scotch 
clergyman least of all ; and much as he liked and esteemed 
George, he equally much disliked me manning him, and 
" sinking," as he called it, " into a drudge on two hundred a 
year." ' 

*Then why didn't he give you enough to save you from 
that ? ' asked Gertrude indignantly. 

* He wouldn't; all he gave was his consent, which we thought 
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a great deal, and the same sum to me as I had always had in 
his house for my dress. My sisters are very kind, Alice 
especially. Many a dress and hat they send me for myself and 
the children; but they haven't much in their power, you know.' 

* If only Mr. Clayton could hear Mr. Stewart preach ! ' said 
Gertrude enthusiastically, * and see his classes, and know all ' 
his patient, noble work ! ' 

* But he won't come ; and though we all go to visit him in 
London now and then, he knows nothing of George's work, 
and just thinks of us as drudging on in a small, poverty- 
stricken, scrambling sort of way; and he hates the idea of it for 
any one belonging to himself.' 

' I must say I think parents presume upon their prerogative 
sometimes,' said Gertrude, * but all the same we know what 
our duty as children is.' 

* This poverty has developed many a talent in us both, which 
but for it would have lain dormant, I believe,' said Mrs. Stewart 
cheerfully. * Necessity is a good trainer, and a good one to 
make us work ; and I do not believe there is a sweeter emotion 
than that experienced in the reward for hard, diligent work.' 

* Is Mr. Stewart interested in your painting and your scheme ? * 
asked Gertrude. 

*0h yes! he is interested in all my pursuits,' said Mrs. 
Stewart, with sparkling eyes, * and it makes everything so light 
and easy. He is a regular artist himself too. I don't only 
mean that he can paint, but he is so artistic in all the depart- 
ments of his own work, both in his sketching of it out and in 
the way he fills it in and finishes it' 
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'He is, indeed; he brings alwajs such a perfect piece of 
w«k to the pulpit with him ! Mrs. Stewart, I thank God for 
him, and his preaching and teaching 1 And what an amount 
of knowledge he has too ' His quotations from classics and 
authors are so delightful, he is a perfect dungeon of learning ; 
and be sets one thinking. And oh, he does make one feel 
their lostness, Mrs. Stewart, and the infimte preciousness of a 
Saviour ! What out-of-the-way books he must have t ' 

' He hasn't a large library,' said Mis. Stewart, ' but it certainly 
is a well-chosen one, and what is more, he reads his books.' 

'And lends tbem too,' said Gertrude brightly, 'which is a 
great boon.' 

'How do you like my friend Flavel ?' asked Mrs. Stewart 
as Gertrude returned the volume of which she had had the 
loan. 

'So very, very much. I had no idea these old books were 
so interesting till you lent me them. I never read anything 
more heart-settling about one's lot in life than his Mystery of 
Providence. One never thinks as one ought of God's good- 
ness in making us ordinary, passable-looking people, instead of 

"■''■ ■ leg too few; and then, as he shows 

lur home, and,' in a reverent tone, 
especially arranged by Him. O 
11 of love to Him and to Christ for 
to myself ! ' 

friend. ' These words are ever in 
alien to us in pleasant places ; yea. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

* There is One who from above 
Watches how the still hours move, 
Of our day of service done, 
From the dawn to setting sun.' 

HE little dinner-party this evening at the Fort went 
off perfectly. The guests were Lady Morell, the 
Honourable Jack, and Bruce, Kate Murrie, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yorke Ewing, the two Miss Yorke Ewings and their 
brother Spencer, together with their visitors, Dr. and Mrs. 
CamdufF from London, and young Carnduff of the — ^th 
Regiment 

Lonshire is in all the pride of its summer beauty, and a 
glorious day in June is closing in an evening of serene loveli- 
ness. The Fort is basking in a glow of sunshine. The pretty 
lodge at the foot of the avenue is covered with white roses, 
and the children in the little garden are stringing daisies and 
buttercups, and running after the terrified chickens to hang 
their garlands round their necks ! The old elms and lime-trees 
form a thick shade in the avenue, up which the carriages are 
now driving; and as they emerge from it to the broad 
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gravel walk which sweeps round to the door, a chorus of 
barking and yelping from the numerous dogs, thus suddenly 
aroused from their drowsy dreams, announces their arrival. 
The house stands on a slight eminence, and the shrubs are 
kept low, to give a view of the surrounding country ; a well- 
kept lawn stretches out in front, its edge bristling with time- 
honoured cannon ; while from it a garden and conservatory, 
gay with choice plants and flowers, open off. The air is 
fragrant with the scent of lilacs and pink and white hawthorn, 
and the birds are singing in the branches. 

All the appointments within are elegant, and most com- 
fortable. From the wide hall, so cool with its tiles and 
ventilators, the drawing-room and dining-room, the library and 
the parlour, open \ each and all furnished with artistic taste, 
their somewhat sombre and high-art style being enlivened by 
beautiful plants and flowers. 

As Gertrude awaited her guests in the drawing-room, and 
glanced out on the lovely surroundings of her home, she 
recalled vividly similar such evenings as this, when the same 
beauty and luxury had palled upon her, when she had felt like 
an imprisoned bird fighting against the bars of her golden cage» 
If ever heart — so thought many — ^had objects of satisfaction 
and delight, surely it was hers ! Yet a more weary, unsatisfied 
heart than hers never beat a year ago, testifying to the fact 
that the heart is too big for all the world, and that having all 
the world — ^without God — is to be poor and desolate indeed. 
But now having Him as her portion, whose are all the 
wondrous works of creation, she is able to see Him in them 
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all, and to seek to serve Him with His own good and precious 
gifts. 

In that dreary past, as she feels it to have been, she had 
knowledgeof many subjects, but she had within her the deadly 
ignorance of herself and the cross of Christ Now the plague 
of her own heart has, by God's grace, been discovered to her \ 
and as she grows in this knowledge, she is enabled with a 
corresponding grasp to take hold of the cross of Christ 
She has accepted His gift — salvation; she is fighting the 
battle against inward corruption and outward temptation. 
She accepts her lot with all its circumstances, as the one 
her Lord has appointed for her; and all unconsciously 
to herself, the heavenly light within her is shining, those 
around her see her good works, and her Lord is glorified 
in her. 

Simmonds, who had made conscience of *gettin' his lesson,' 
as he called drumming over Gertrude's words, which were 
written out in true phonetic characters, did his part well, only 
making one slip, in the case of the second entrke^ which he 
persisted in offering as * vale grenadiers !' Let it be remembered, 
however, that in the days of his youth he was a soldier, and 
the lapsus lingucB will be excused 1 

*If an auld heathen,' he had kept muttering to himself 
during the day, as he went solemnly about his preparations, — 
^ if an auld heathen cud spake aboot there bein' twa handles to 
everything, an' aboot aye takin' had o' the richt ane, certaintly 
a gude Christian shudna be ahint him I ' And if, in his ^ eident- 
ness,' good Simmonds tacked on to the saying of Epictetus 
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his personal preference for the right handle, it was a deduc- 
tion, at any rate, which helped hiuL 

Everybody was charming, — ^if the secret of being charming 
consists in appearing charmed, — and the dinner and service 
were perfect Gertrude, in her cool, clinging dress, with 
crimson roses in her hair, looked lovely, and those who 
knew her best were struck with the softened charm of her 
manner — ^the effect of her growing humility, and the evident 
forgetfulness of self in her desire to minister to others. 
In dress and manners she was in striking contrast to the Miss 
Yorke Ewings, whose stout figures might have been toned 
somewhat by quiet, dark dresses, but who, in the glory of pink 
silks, and handsome but rather prononck gold ornaments, 
looked hot and heavy. Their firiends. Dr. and Mrs. Camduff, 
were in great admiration of the Fort generally, and of Gertrude 
especially; young Camdufif, who, EUinor Yorke Ewing had 
hoped, was favoiuably disposed towards herself, 'taking up,' 
as she called it, with Gertrude in a way very unfriendly to her 
stout self. 

When the ladies returned to the drawing-room, they stood at 
the bay-window, watching the lights and shadows on the hills ; 
and while Lady Morell minutely described the various places of 
interest, Gertrude had a few words with Kate, who now looked 
so unlike the hunted, depressed creature she once had been. 

^ Father has reached all safe,' Kate is saying in a low tone, 
* and likes the look of the people and the place ! ' 

' Kate ! I am j<? thankful,' answered Gertrude, while a look 
of intense gladness irradiated her face. 
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* How you ever came to think of such a plan I can't imagine, 
and to get so much money in such a quiet way too. Father 
is so fond of farming, you know; and Dr. Claridge has a very 
fine farm, and if only he is kept busy, I am not afraid of him. 
O Gertrude, God will bless you 1 ' and the tears gathered in 
her eyes. 

* It was Lady Morell who helped, and she is so fond of you, 
Kate ! ' said Gertrude. 

* Ever since I began to pray, and to trust Jesus,' she said 
in a hushed, reverent tone, * things have brightened. Oh ! ' 
glancing out into the glorious world, *is it not amazing to 
think that He who created all that, cares for us in such a 
minute way?' 

* It is ; it makes me love Him so ; and we come to know it 
in a quite different way from reading about it when we feel it 
here,' pressing her hand to her heart, * and get the answers to 
our prayers.' 

* Yes, indeed ; but / have everything yet to learn, only I am 
happier than ever I have been, a — ^n — d long to serve Him.* 

*Gerty, sing us something,' said Lady Morell, as, having 
exhausted her descriptions of peak and vale, as well as the 
patience of her audience, she permitted them to look about 
for seats. * Gerty,' to Mrs. CamdufT, * doesn't, like most girls, 
refuse to sing till the gentlemen come in.' 

*Yes, Aunt Julia,' said Gertrude, *but please first let me 
show the ladies some of my pretty things.' 

* Ah, to be sure, you have lots of them always on hand ; 
quite a bazaar she keeps,' smiling. 
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Gertrude produced her &ns and plates. 

*Such beauties!' exclaimed Lady Morell, pressing forward 
eagerly to see them. 'You must have made a perfect fortune 
for your friend by this time, Gerty. You have been at this 
business for months past' 

'There is still more wanted,' said Gertrude, laughing, as she 
threw herself into the attitude of show-woman, and held up the 
fans. 

' They are beautiful,' said Mrs. Camdu£ ' I have promised, 
greatly against my will, to take a stall at a bazaar for a cottage 
hospital in Middlesex next autumn, and I'm just looking out 
for some suitable things. Ill take three of the fans. Miss 
Ellerslie, and three of these charming glove-boxes. Dear me ! 
what a saving of thought and anxiety to have got these pretty 
things just for the buying ! ' 

Mrs. Yorke Ewing took several boxes and two fans, and 
Gertrude was playfully holding up the last to the highest 
bidder, when the gentlemen appeared. 

*Go — going!' she was saying, when the Honourable Jack, 
putting up his eye-glass, took in the situation, for it was by no 
means the first time he had seen Gerty at this work during 
the past season. Mr. Camduff evinced great interest in the 
sale, and asked what the last 'bid' was, immediately adding 
a sovereign. 

'It's not really worth that, Mr. Camduff,' said Gertrude. 
'I can't let you be imposed upon, even to advance my pet 
scheme. Add five shillings, and the fan is yours ! ' 

' Done ! ' he cried, as he held out his hand to receive it 
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Jack frowned ; he was always frowning when Gertrude was 
civil even to other men. She certainly treated him coldly 
enough, now more than ever fearful of encouraging hopes 
which could never be realized 

* Haven't you anything more left, Gerty ?' he asked in a sort 
of confidential whisper. 

' Nothing.' 

*I asked ybu to keep a glove-box for me out of your next 
lot' 

* Did you ? I quite forgot, then.' 

* What are you reading just now ? * 

* Very little, I am sorry to say.' 

* Oh 1 so you say ; but you're always reading ! ' 

*I have been busy with some of Ruskin's works, and 
Miss Rosetti's book on Dante, and going over Plutarch's 
Lives ; and I've had the loan of such an interesting book by 
Flavel.' 

* Travels ! do you like travels ? ' 

* Flavel. He is quite a new writer to me, but I have been 
delighted with him.' 

' Flavel— Flavel ? ' 

* Oh I I'm sure you never heard of him ; but I advise you 
to read his Mystery of Providence. You never read anything 
like it.' 

* He'll be against chance or luck, or ' — 

* Luck I what is luck ? * exclaimed Gertrude. * Mr. Stewart 
defines it as a mere fancy name for being always at your post, 
and so ready when the good time comes.' 
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' He's a wonderfbl man Mr. Stewart,' said Jack. *I was in his 
church on Sunday morning. I — ^I thought you would be there* 
It was fb]], — pec^le from great distances ccHne to it He 
was lecturing on Saul, and, do you know, he told us solemnly 
that the b<^;nming of Saul's fall and ruin was Samuel's want 
of punctuality. He didn't keep his a^^wintment, and Saul 
went to work himself, thinking he wasn't ccmiing. I could 
hardly believe it, but I turned up the passage, and there, to be 
sure, it wasL Hell be a great man yet ! ' 

' He is a great man,' said Gertrudes 

'But I mean hell get a larger church, and be more 
known and thou^t of than in a little out-of^e-way place like 
Hihon.' 

*He is trying to do his duty where he is^ and not troubling 
himself about what may be coming' said Gertrude. ' He is 
a grand man.' 

'They're all sold,' said Kate;, coming up to Gertrude. 

'Kate? 'in delight. 

'Yes. Mrs. Yorix Swing has bought \s^ the rest for birth- 
day presents! 

'O Mrs^ Ewing,' said Gertrude, springing forward, 'how 
kind! are you sure you really want all these?' 

'Want them, my dear ! Fm only too diankful to get them. 
An our girls' bizthdajs are coming on, and some of our nieces* 
too, and I was just meditating a run into £diDbur]g^ about 
their pr ese n ts; but in this hot weather ifs not pleasanL So, 
if I may have ail these,' gathedng than together, 'IH be for 
™ ^nfai^ed to you.* 
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Gertrude's heart was full. In obedience to Lady MorelFs 
repeated request, she now went to the piano, and sang her 
favourite, * Rest in the Lord' 

Her audience was thrilled, not more by the rich, bird-like 
voice, than by the deep pathos which breathed through the 
words. Everything, outside and in, had a sort of dewy 
twilight hush over it — ^a witching hour for music — ^yes, and for 
reflection too. 

'It's perfectly heavenly,' said young Camduff, who stood 
gazing at Gertrude as she poured out her soul ; ' sing another, 
please, Miss EUerslie.' 

* Don't you sing ? ' she asked of him. 

* Oh, I sing a little, but not after that ' — 

* Do,' said Gertrude. * Here are ^ome of my brother's songs,' 
lifting Fred's * Pilot ' and * Vagabond.' * I would like to hear 
them again. How I wish Fred had been here, Mr. Carnduff ; 
but he won't be home till next month. He'll be Doctor then. 
He has passed all his exams., and has only to be capped now ! 
He's been so diligent ! ' 

' Where will he settle then ? * 

' Oh, we don't know ; I hope he'll take a good holiday be- 
fore he settles anywhere. I miss him so dreadfully.' 

* Have you more brothers. Miss EUerslie ? ' 

* One in Australia, my eldest brother, but he never comes 
home, and doesn't write very often. He was set upon going 
to a new country, and being free from what he called the 
shackles of society. He won't ever come home now, my 
father thinks. I scarcely remember him, it's so long since he 
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went away. But Fred is— oh, he is everything one wants 
in a brother !' she added enthusiastically. 

' Happy man to have the love of such a sister ! ' Lionel could 
not help saying. 

' Happy sister rather to have such a brother ! ' said Gertrude, 
smiling, and her mind relapsed into the habitual longing and 
yearning she had after him and his best interests. 

Rousing herself, she said, 'Will you try one of these 
songs?' 

Mr. Camduff did not know either of them, but his per- 
formance of ' Brown Eyes and Blue ' was creditable, helped 
through, as it was, by Gertrude's accompaniment 

* Ah ! there is " The Arrow and the Song," ' he exclaimed ; 
' sing that, pray,' and he placed it before her. 

* You gave us two more verses than are here,' he said, as 
she finished ; *and how pretty they are !* 

'It seemed to want something; and although it was pre- 
sumptuous to tack anything on to Longfellow, I couldn't help 
it,' she said simply. Here is the song, with Gertrude's addi- 
tional lines. The reader may like to have them. 

Muse by H. W. Balfb. Poetry by Longfellow. 

I shot an airow into the air. 
It fell to earth I know not where ; 
For so swiftly it flew» the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 

I breathed a song into the air. 
It fell to earth I knew not where ; 
For who hath sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of a song ? 
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Long, long afterward in an oak 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song from beginning to end 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 

Gertrude's lines. 

I heaved a sigh ; the wafting air 
Threw it afar no one knew where. 
More it would need than eagle's eye 
The path to follow of the faintest sigh. 

I breathed a prayer ; it pierced the air, 
It upward flew, I scarce knew where ; 
But peace through all my spirit stole, 
As when on ocean billows cease to roll. 

Not long afterward in the breeze 

The sigh was rustling in the trees ; 

And the prayer had reached the throne on high, 

And blessings brought, like showers from summer's sky. 

< You seem to fed the words, Miss Ellerslie, especially the 
last' 

^ I do indeed/ said Gertrude heartily. 

' How different you are from — fr — om— other young ladies,' 
he ventured to say. * I feel as if you had some secret within 
you which makes you — independent — shall I say ? — of things 
that others are posting and panting after ! ' 

*Did you ever read that?' said Gertrude, lifting a small 
volume from the table. 

* The Secret of Trite Happiness^ as he read the title. * No, but 
I wish I knew it' 

' You may have the loan of the book if you like,' said 
Gertrude. 




CHAPTER XXIX. 

' Is that a death-bed where the Christian lies ? 
Yes, but not his ; 'tis death itself then dies.' 

|T the breakfast-table next morning, when the post 

came in, Simmonds said to Gertrude, as he handed 

her her letters, *One from Maister Fred, mem.' 

*Ah!' said Gertrude, and lifting the others, she laid 

them on the table, while she eagerly opened her brother's. 

* Papa,' she gasped, after reading it, * Fred is ill ; he's coming 

home to-day ! ' 

* Fred ? * laying down his newspaper. 

* Yes. He says,' referring to his letter, * that he only has a 
cough ; but that summer colds are difficult to get rid of some- 
how ; and the Professor advises him to come home for a few 
days.' 

* Oh, that's all I ' taking up his paper. 

* But,' said Gertrude, * if s so near the end of the session, 
and the capping, and everything, that — th — at surely — oh, he 
can't be very ill I ' 

* What train does he say he's coming by ?' 

181 
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him to his room. * A — nd ni not come down to dinner, Gerty, 
the governor couldn't stand this coughing.' 

Gerty did not speak ; her heart was too full She got him 
comfortably laid upon the sofa, and busied herself in arranging 
his things. Presently he said, * Could I, — it seems absurd, but 
do you know it's colder here than in Edinburgh, — could I have 
a fire, Gerty ? ' 

* Oh yes ! Fred ; but it's so hot to-night' 

•Perhaps the long drive has chilled me; it'll soon go off.' 
He closed his eyes wearily, murmuring before he fell off into 
a dose, ' I'll be better after a bit of a nap ! ' 

Gertrude knelt beside him. She could look at him now as 
he lay in this fitful sort of sleep. Ah, he was changed I He 
was sadly thin, his once plump face was sunken and had a 
pinched look about it, while a suspicious bright spot burned on 
each cheek, and contrasted terribly with the clear paleness of 
his skin. His black, curly hair, of which Gerty was so proud, 
made a fine setting for the dear and beautiful face. Yes, it 
was Fred, but not the Fred of bygone happy days. Fancy him 
lying on a sofa ! shaking off the dogs I What a weight fell on 
Gerty's heart as all this passed through her mind ! What was 
it all? what did it mean? what might it all be tending to? 
She could not tell; she only knew that a change was over 
him, and that the old, wild, happy days of their childhood 
were far away back in the past! Presently he turned and 
opened his eyes. 

' I was dreaming, Gerty,' as he laid his hand quietly in hers. 
1 1 seem to see things so clearly in my sleep.' 
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'Dreaming, Fred?' as she took his hand in both of 
hers. 

* Yes ; I thought you an — d ' — 

'Rose?' said Gerty, knowing nothing of what had passed, 
and unconscious of the pain which the mere mention of her 
name caused him. 

A flush passed over his face, leaving it the next moment 
white and cold. 

* Yes ; but/ rousing himself as if to make a great exertion, 
* we won't speak of her^ after I have told you all, Gerty ' — 

'Fred?' 

Then he told her all. He had never been able to write 
about it to her ; but what an ease it was to pour it into her 
sympathizing ear, blaming himself for his infatuation in 
supposing that a girl like her should care for him, but simply 
expressing his belief that she had all along known his love for 
her, and had loved him back again. 

'And so she did, Fred ! ' exclaimed Gerty, flashing up, * and 
she was as good as engaged to you before she left, if not 
actually engaged.' 

' Yes, she was, but ' — 

' But she has broken her faith, and broken your heart, Fred ! ' 
in an agony of distress. 

'No, no! it was the cold air that dreadful night in Paris, 
Gerty,' and he shivered at the remembrance of it * I had a 
cold, and something struck my heart, and I have never been 
well since. Professor Schneiders says it's just a neglected 
cold, and that with rest and home I'll soon be all right. But 
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\\is a sell, so near the end of the session. If only I could have 
stayed it out ! It's hard lines I ' 

* So it looks, Fred,' said Gerty, * but/ bending her face, * it 
will be all right' 

* Do you think so ? ' eagerly, mistaking her meaning. He knew 
Gerty always said exactly what she thought, and was true as gold. 

* But she's engaged to that fellow Egerton ! ' 
' * Egerton ? ' 

* So every one says. He's mad about her, of course ; any 
way, she's given meM^V 

* Fred ! Lajdy Morell had a letter from her saying that 
Egerton was in love with a brunette in Paris, but th — ^at — 
th — ^at they couldn't be married yet, or something.' She 
wouldn't repeat to him even the scandal of that letter. 

* Ah ! it is just her way of putting it, Gerty. She is the 
brunette, and he is rich and great, a — ^nd, ah ! all Paris was 
talking of it when I was there ! ' 

'Fred!' 

*And I saw them — saw them together, there's no doubt 
about it,* wearily. * Now I'll go to sleep again, I'm so tired, 
Gerty. We meet in dreamland, our only meeting-place now.' 
What alarm filled poor Gerty's heart as she sat watching 
Fred in his fitful sleep! A perfect tumult of passionate 
indignation swept over her, against her who had blighted 
Fred's hopes — ^his life, perhaps. 

She stayed her bursting heart on Him to whom now she 
carried all her burdens, and He helped her. Gradually she 
grew calmer, and some gleams of hope peered through the 
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darkness ! He was home. She was beside him, and she could 
pray for him. 

Next morning the doctor, to whom the Professor had written 
particulars of Fred's case, arrived. Gertrude waited for his 
verdict in a state of mingled hope and fear. Dr. Wright was 
their friend as well as their family doctor, and had known them 
all their lives. It had not often fallen to his lot to give such 
a hopeless opinion of a patient, and it pained him to his heart. 
He made a most careful examination of poor Fred ; Colonel 
EUerslie waited for him in his study. Gertrude, who paced 
noiselessly up and down the corridor, met him at Fred's door 
as he left the room. 

'Well, Dr. Wright?' with a piercing glance. 

He put her hand within his arm, and walked a few steps 
without speaking. 

* Is he ill. Dr. Wright — very ill ? ' stopping suddenly. 

* Most seriously. ' 

'But hell get better?* with a cry of pain. 

* As long as there's life there's hope, you know, my dear child.' 

* But '— 

'I'm thankful he's home.' 

* What is it ? ' in a piteous tone. 

*Can you bear to hear it? You must try for his sake to 
calm yourself.' 

* Yes, yes.' 

'Well, if he lives a month, it is all I' — 
' Dr. Wright ! ' cried Gertrude ; ' Fred ? my Fred — ah ! no, 
no!' 
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He took her to the drawing-room, and made her sit down. 
You made me promise to tell you.' 

* Yes, oh yes ! thank you, but I can't bear it yet,' she added, 
in a crushed tone, * Pap^, poor Papa ! ' 

* Ah, yes, I must go to him.' 

The doctor knew that if left alone she would get relief in 
tears, and he left her. 

And a great burst of weeping came to her relief; then the 
thought that the moments were speeding on — ^the momenta 
that he would be with them before he went away — gave a 
strange sort of nerve to her. She grudged each one spent 
away from him. Ah! and what a work for him opened up 
before her! With a cry for help and guidance, she rose to 
return to Fred's room. 

At the door she met her father. He was pale, and a slight 
tremor was in his voice as he said, * Dr. Wright tells me Fred 
is very ill, Gerty. He says he must be most carefully nursed.' 

* And does he think he may ' — the rest of the words died 
away on her lips. 

*He says his sufferings may be greatly alleviated by good 
ventilation in his room, regular nourishment at stated intervals, 
and no excitement. I'm just going to see Mrs. Cookson about 
the soup he is to get. John will drive into Kilbarton for the 
medicines, and can bring all she needs.' 

Colonel EUerslie went off to give his orders. Gertrude went 
to Fred. 

As she entered his room, his eyes, which had been watching 
wistfully for her, met hers. She saw at a glance that he knew 
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alL She sat down beside him as he lay on the sofa, but not a 
word would come. 

* Gerty,' he said presently, * the doctor says I'm very, very ilL' 
*Yes, darling.' 

* I'm three-quarters of a doctor myself, you know,' with a 
faint smile; 'and I think he's mistaken. I'm ever so much 
better since I came home, and I've only been one night, you 
know.' 

Gertrude was silent 

* If only the cough wasn't so hard on me, and if I'd only a 
little more strength, I'd be all right, Gerty.' 

* I fear not, Fred,' with a beating heart 

* It's such awful hard lines I There's all the other fellows 
as hearty and jolly as you like, able for everything, and I'm 
shunted, idle, useless. Gerty, I'm so very tired ! ' and he laid 
his head wearily down. Presently he looked up. * Aren't you 
going for a walk, Gerty? It's such a bright day, do, and I'll 
do — se away here till you come back.' 

Gertrude had one place she longed to go to, so she said, 
'Very well, Fred; Simmonds will bring you your soup, and I 
won't be long.' 

Just as she was leaving the room, Bruce met her. He did 
not wait to ask any questions, he had already heard all from 
the doctor, and he saw she was not equal to speaking, so he 
pressed on to Fred himself He had come over at once on 
hearing he was home, and said he would sit with him while 
Gerty went out 

Fred was pleased to see him, — he was at home with him ; 
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and Bruce's innate tact and delicacy of feeling served him in 
good stead with the invalid. 

Gertrude set out straight for the manse. As she walked 
along — ^flew along rather — she saw nothing, heard nothing of 
the glorious outside world, so absorbed was she in her thoughts 
about Fred. Mrs. Stewart was out, and Mr. Stewart, into 
whose study she was shown, was scared with her look. Every 
drop of colour seemed out of her face, and the eager, agonized 
look in her eyes was painful in its intensity. 

' Mr. Stewart,' she said, going up to him, * I've come to you. 
Fred is dyings and his not saved^ 

He made her sit down. She said not another word, but fixed 
her eyes — those true, tender, beautiful eyes — full upon him, 
and waited for him to speak. 

*Is he very ill?' 

• Oh yes ! and he has only a month to — t — o — ^1 — ^ive I ' She 
uttered the words with the energy of one determined to make 
the case known, whatever it might cost herself. 

* Does he know anything of — 

' He knows nothing of the way of life, Mr. Stewart — of Jesus 
as his Saviour. A dearer, nobler, and I believe a finer moral 
character does not exist. But we know that is not enough I 
He is dying! my Fred is dying!' in a tone that wrung the 
pastor's heart, 'and he's not saved I' 

' Solemn, indeed. Miss Ellerslie I But God's grace and Spirit 
are omnipotent.' 

' Yes ; and He desireth not the death of a sinner, but rather 
that he should turn from his wickedness and live. I've been 
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repeating these words all the way along, and recalling what you 
said in your sermon about them. But then, on his side, Mr. 
Stewart, he must turn to Christ, and to tell him this, to put all 
this before him, some one must do it ! Mr. Stewart, will 

* God helping me, I will.' 

* Thank you, oh, thank you ! ' 

Gertrude little knew how she had endeared herself to the 
pastor and his family, nor how deep was their interest in her. 
She only knew that he had been the means of inestimable 
blessing to her, and she turned from all other instruments to 
him, for Fred, in the great and urgent needs of his soul. 

Many would have hesitated before taking such a direct step. 
The doctor enjoined quietness, and freedom from excitement ; 
her father was fastidious, and might not care for a clergyman 
coming much about the house; but Gertrude thought of 
nothing but of the tremendous and urgent concerns of her 
brother's soul, and turned straight to the friend she believed 
most capable of helping him. 

* I expect Mr. Stewart, Fred, this afternoon,' she said, as she 
sat beside him. * I want you to see hinL' 

' All right, Gerty. He must be a fine sort of man from what 
you have told me in your letters about him. He gave a lecture 
in Edinburgh, and the Professors think him one of the most 
rising men of the day.' 

What a relief to Gerty was this frank readiness to see him ! 
Fred was delighted with Mr. Stewart. His manliness and kind- 
ness won his heart, and the few words he spoke to him sank 
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into his soul The visit was short, but he promised to return 
soon. Bruce came constantly, and ministered to Fred's wants, 
chatting pleasantly to him without wearying him, and helping 
Gertrude in the countless duties of the sick-room ; and truly 
theirs was a ministry of love, and they were as one in their 
deep concern about Fred's souL How many would have said 
that all must be well with such an upright, amiable young man ! 
How they would have spoken of him as ready to die, because 
of the blamelessness of his life and the lovableness of his dis- 
position! But they knew better; they knew experimentally 
that ' except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God,' and their prayers and labours concentrated on this 
great change being accomplished in Fred. That God's Holy 
Spirit alone could work this change they were assured, but of 
the fact that He usually works by means — ^human means — they 
were equally convinced. 

Mr. Stewart's first efforts were directed to the work of con- 
vincing Fred that he was a sinner. He did not feel this, in- 
deed had thought little on the subject, but gradually, from 
God's own Word, to which his heart came to respond, he was 
made to feel the gulf which his sins had made between him 
and God, that Holy God into whose presence he now knew 
he was so soon to enter. 

' Gerty,' he said one evening, as after having lain a long time 
silent he opened his eyes, *how different things look when 
you're ill and laid aside. I don't seem to mind about the 
things I cared for so much, and I feel that I have been a great 
sinner. How selfish and awfully worldly I have been, really 
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living on as if there was no God ; the fear of death hanging 
like the sword of Damocles over my head, and interfering 
often with my enjoyment of things, but no love, not a spark of 
it, towards God ! Isn't it a wonder He has put up with me so 
long?' 

* Indeed it is,' said Gerty, whose heart leapt with thankful- 
ness at this evident token of the work of grace in his heart. 
* Nothing surprises me more than the patience and forbearance 
of God with us.' 

* Your letters, Gerty, made me think a good deal I have 
been feeling that you have got something that I haven't, that 
seems to make you happy, and so good and kind,' he added 
enthusiastically, as he looked tenderly at her ; * but I never had 
time, or never took time, to ponder the thing, and I've been 
thinking that God has laid me down here just to give me 
time, perhaps.' 

* Indeed He has, I am sure.' 

*Mr. Stewart speaks so plainly to me. He has told me 
things that I knew nothing about; but, Gerty, it has been 
making me feel so queer and unhappy. And when I told him 
that to-day, and that the weaker I was getting the more afraid 
of death and the hereafter I was becoming, he spoke of Christ, 
and told me to try hard to fix my mental eye upon Him, and 
told me how He had gone through all His terrible sufferings 
just on purpose to save us ; wasn't it wonderful ? Christ seemed 
to me so different after his talk, so real, and so human and 
kind, as well as so great and gracious 1' 

'Such a personal Saviour, meeting all our wants, Fred I ' 
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*Yes; and the Bible isn't dry when you come to read it for 
help. Mr. Stewart told me to-day to read the first chapter of 
St. John, and to keep thinking over it, and pra3dng over it, till 
he comes back. And I've been trying. You might read it, 
Gerty ; I like to hear you read.' 

With what thankfulness she read! and what a sweet talk 
they had over it I 

* It seems to me,' said Mr. Stewart to Gertrude at the end 
of three weeks, * as if, while men sleep, the word grows in 
Frederick's heart. He is not far from the kingdom of God.' 

*0 Mr. Stewart, what can I say? It would need to be 
quick work. How spent he is J how rapidly worse he has got ! 
But God is gracious. He has indeed heard our prayers I ' 

' If,' said Mr. Stewart, as he bade her good-bye, * " two of you 
shall agree on earth as touching any thing they shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is in heaven." ' 

The work of grace went steadily on in Fred's heart, and the 
means for this great end were unremittingly employed. His 
anxiety about his soul became very great; but his faith in 
Christ grew and strengthened until he was able to commit him- 
self unreservedly into His faithful and loving hands. 

His father was struck with the change ; and Lady Morell, 
who saw him occasionally, was deeply touched by the earnest- 
ness of his spirit, and the happy frame of mind he revealed. 

Kate Murrie came constantly to see Gertrude, whose 
wonderful anxiety about Fred's soul convinced her powerfully 
of the reality of the change which must pass over each renewed 
heart She knew the perfect devotion of Gertrude's love for 
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Fred, and the agony she was sufTering in his growing weakness 
and the certain issue of his sickness ; but all personal feeling 
was suppressed in the anguish of her heart about his soul. The 
eagerness with which he looked forward to Mr. Stewart's visits 
was touching. Any point of difficulty was reserved for him to 
explain, and any mist of doubt was sure to be cleared away 
by him ! 

* What I owe to Mr. Stewart, Gerty ! ' he said one day ; ' and 
how delightful to think we shall meet above I Well have 
time there to talk over all God's gracious dealings with us here ! ' 

His peace flowed like a river, and, contrary to the doctor's 
expectations, he lingered on a few weeks more. It seemed 
as if the calm which came over his spirit preserved his 
vitality. Not a murmur escaped his dear, patient lips, and 
his gratitude for the love and care heaped upon him was 
very great. 

' I should like to have lived a year, Gerty,' he said to her 
one evening at the close of one of their talks, * to show the 
reality of my faith, and my heart's love for my Saviour ; but 
He knows best.' 

The night before his death a great wave of doubt rolled 
over his spirit. Gertrude, on taking her place beside him, 
as usual, after the doctor had paid his evening visit, found 
him in darkness and distress. 

'Gerty, what if I'm deceiving myself? Is it not possible 
that I have come too late to Jesus ? that I have sinned too 
long? that all my peace has been a false peace?' and he fixed 
his black eyes piercingly upon her. 

II. K 
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* If your trust was on anything about yourself, Fred, there 
might be room for doubt' 

* Some one has been whispering to me that I'm not pardoned 
— not saved ! ' 

Gerty repeated one promise after another, but no light 
dawned. His distress was terrible, and lasted long. At length 
she said, ' Fred, the closing words of the Bible are a message 
from Christ in heaven, of invitation and promise to sinners — 
the same as He spoke to them when down here : " The Spirit 
and the Bride say. Come. And let him that heareth say. Come. 
And let him that is athirst come. And whosoever will^ let him 
take the water of life freely." ' 

* Gerty, Gerty ! ' exclaimed Fred, as he drank in the words, 
and a bright light spread over his face. * Not another word — 
shut the book — Gerty — that's enough — enough. I need 
nothing more — my Lord and my Saviour.' 

He lay quiet and peaceful, and not another cloud dimmed 
his spirit. It seemed as if Satan had reserved till the last 
moments of weakness his deadliest shaft ; but the sword of the 
Spirit was mightier, and made him give back. 

Next morning it was plain he was sinking. Dr. Wright 
said he could not live out the day. It was a still September 
morning. The windows were open to let in any air that blew. 
One could hear the soft rustle of the autumn leaves as they 
fell upon the lawn, and the plaintive twitter of the birds. 
Fly and Wasp had licked for the last time the thin, white 
hands held out so lovingly towards them, and were going 
out and in the room noiselessly, as if aware that some 
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cloud hung over the house. Kneeling beside Fred was Gerty, 
who now and then moistened his parched lips, while Mr. 
Stewart, on his other side, breathed a word of promise into his 
eager ear. Colonel EUerslie, who was terribly unnerved and 
overcome by the solemn scene, was constantly obliged to leave 
the room to control his feelings, while Bruce had a hard 
struggle to keep down his grief. Simmonds and the old nurse 
stood behind wiping their eyes. Just when the watchers 
thought that Fred had closed his eyes for ever on earth, he 
opened them once more, and seeing them all round him, he 
raised himself, and held out his hand to* each, saying a few 
words of loving farewell. The old servants rushed from the 
room, broken down with the scene. Gerty, to whom he spoke 
last, and who seemed lost to everything around her except 
Fred, and that she was looking on him, listening to him for 
the last time, gazed on him with a trembling heart, but for his 
sake with self-controlled composure. He bent his lips on her 
dear, beautiful, wistful face, and murmured, * Gerty ! what you 
have been to me ! But we shall meet soon, and be together 
for ever and for ever and for ever with the Lord ! ' 

Withdrawing his face from hers, he leant back, as if done 
with earth, and remained apparently in prayer. Suddenly he 
roused himself and gazed upwards, his eyes fixing themselves 
in rapt absorption on some — to all but himself — unseen vision. 
The watchers scarcely breathed, afraid to break in on such a 
wondrous scene. Fred, with his pale, sunken face, and black 
hair falling round his tired head, was seeing — what? A 
marvellous look of mingled awe and sadness overspread 



